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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Account of the Infancy, Religious and 
Literary Life of Adam Clarke, LL.D. &c. 
Edited by the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, M.A. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 327. London, 1833. Clarke; 
Simpkin and Marshall, &c. : 

THERE is no class of publication at the present 

day which seems — _— in fashion a 

the class of biography. we have 

numerous tne, porwr "he lives of 
statesmen, admirals, generals, captains, musi- 
cians, players, physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
politicians, authors, and other individuals of 
remarkable character-—and of some, indeed, 
with very slight pretensions to any such dis- 
tinction ; and yet all seem to have a consider- 
able run, and to be at least tolerably well re- 
ceived by readers. The most entertaining, if 
not the most instructive, perhaps, are those 
auto-biographical sketches, or full-lengths, in 
which persons choose to exhibit themselves for 
the inspection and benefit of the public. How- 
ever flattered or disguised, there is always 
something in them from which we may draw 
conclusions, both curious as they affect the 
party, and amusing or useful as they refer to 
general soci And when it happens that 
the portrait is that of a man who impersonates 


and represents a large and important branch of 
a poli 


the community—the leader tical party, 
the acknowledged head of a religious sect, or 
the organ of any widely diffused opinions, and 
that it is naturally, fully, and traly painted—a 
great additional interest is accumulated around 
its features, and we like to trace the as 
well as the whole, with a degree of critical 
care and consideration. 

Dr. Adam Clarke furnishes us with a sin- 
gular case in point; and since the memoirs of 
Dr. Doddridge, even if these can compete with 
them, we have not met with a work of the 
kind in every way more worthy of notice than 
this “ Account”? is, as far as i goes, and pro. 
mises to be to the end. 

Dr. Clarke is universally received by the 
Wesleyan Methodists in the light of an apostle 
and example of their creed. He is ipse the 
sect, developing all their doctrines, peculiari- 

i i i and observances: the 


Over a very worthy and estimable, because a 
sincere man ; and there is a naiveté and simpli- 
city about his revelations which render them 
alike entertaining and valuable. Ours is not 





and thence proceeds to the particular family of 
Clarke, so called from bei 
times, when reading was little in vogue, and 
writing a rare qualification. On this subject 
the good ancient story is repeated, that Withred, 
king of Kent, could not sign his name a.'D. 
700.; but he made his mark, which answered 
quite as well for majesty in those unlettered 
days, when Intellect was an Infant, and its 
march a totter beside the go-cart. Henry the 
First, however, could write; and was thence 
distinguished as a beau-clerc monarch: there 
were no Sunday-schools then. We have next 
a digression on the prenomen, nomen, and 
cognomen among the Romans; whi 

to the English origin of the Clarkes, their set- 
tlement in Antrim in the seventeenth century, 
and their pedigree, intermarriages, &c. &c. &c. 
as far as the Doctor could ascertain the same. 

But we will enter no further into these de- 
tails than to mention, that the author’s great- 
great-grandfather (as he tells us) “‘ was an 
estated gentleman of Grange, in the county of 
Antrim, and was appointed in 1690 to receive 
the Prince of Orange, when he came to Carrick- 
fergus. He had received the principles of 

Fox, and, as he could not uncover his 
head to any man, before he came near to the 
prince, he took off his hat and laid it on a 
stone by the wayside, and walked forward. 
When he met the prince, he accosted him thus ; 
‘ William, thou art welcome to this kingdom.’ 
* I thank you, sir,’ replied the prince ; and the 
interview was so satisfactory to peed gee that 
he said, ‘ You are, sir, the best-bred gentleman 
I have ever met.’ ” 

His son was distinguished for having eighteen 
little Clarkes and a daughter; Horseman the 
eighth, died in consequence of being spattered 
by the foam of a mad dog, but William lived 
to marry and have, inéer alia, a son John, who 
was the father of Adam. John was educated 
in Scotland, and took a degree, M.A. at Edin- 
burgh and @ w. He was afterwards a 
sizer in the Dublin University, and intended 
for the church ; but a too early con- 
verted him into a schoolmaster — he was beset 
by difficulties, and finally located in the obscure 
village of Moybeg, in the county of Derry, 
where our hero, his second son, was born, about 
the 1760, and brought up. 

e have now arrived at the personal cha- 
racteristics of this odd narration, of, which 
some idea may be formed from the index pre- 
fixed. Ex. gr. ; 

A infancy; his uncle, the 
Rev. J. Me Lean, Yemarkable for his strength 


which leads us | *°™ 


Clerks in the olden | "™* 


ives the first taste for Oriental literature by 
Arabian ee Entertainments ; derives great 
benefit from reading the adventures of Robinson Crusoe 


settlement in life; has a 
for his life in consequence of a fall 


A. ct cen narrow escape from death by drown. 
ing; conversation with Dr. Letsom on the subject. 

From these memorabilia we proceed to make 
our selections. Adam, as a child, it seems, 
* met with little indulgence, was comparativel 
neglected, nursed with little care, and often left 
to make the hest of his own course. He was 
no spoiled child, was always corrected when he 
deserved it; and sometimes when but a small 
degree of blame attached to his undirected con- 
duct. Through this mode of bringing up, he 
became uncommonly hardy, was unusually 
patient of cold, took to his feet at. eight months; 
and before he was nine months old, was accus- 
tomed to walk without guide or attendant in 
@ field before his father’s door! He was re- 
markably fond of snow; when he could little 
more than lisp he called it bis brother, saw it 
fall with rapturous delight ; and when he knew 
that much of it lay upon the ground, would 
steal out of his bed early in the morning with 
nothing on but his shirt, geta little board, go 
out, and with it dig holes in the snow, call them 
rooms, and when he had finished his frozen 
apartments sit down naked as he was, and thus 
most contentedly enjoy the fruit of his own 
labour! Though by no means a lusty child, 
he had uncommon strength for his age, and his 
father often took pleasure in setting him to roll 
large stones when neighbours or visitants came 
to the house. Many of the relatives of A.C. on 
both sides the house, were remarkable for vast 
muscular powers. One of his maternal uncles, 
the Rev. I. M‘Lean, a clergyman, possessed 
incredible strength, which he often used not in 
the best of causes. He could bend iron bars 
with a stroke of his arm ; roll up large pewter 
dishes like a scroll with his fingers; and when 
travelling ——- Bovagh 
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coat, rolled it up in a bundle and threw it un- 
der the table, with these fearful words; ‘ Divi- 
nity, lie thou there, and M‘Lean do for thyself!” 
So saying, he seized the foremost of the heroes 
by the cuff of the neck and by the waistband 
the breeches, and dashed him through the 
strong sash-window of the apartment, a consi- 
derable way on the opposite pavement of the 
street! Such was the projectile violence, that 
the poor officer passed th rough the sash as if it 
had been acobweb. Bot!: extremes met in this 
family ; a sister of this same gentleman, one of 
A. C.’s maternal aunts, was only three feet 
high, and died about her thirtieth year. Thus 
nature was as parsimonious in the one case as she 
was profase in the other: yet there was another 
aunt in the family’ who had more muscular 
power than most common men. That district 
might be said to be the land of strong and 
igantic men. There was born and bred Bob 
Senta, famous for his lawless and brutal 
strength. In the same barony, if not in the 
same township, were born of ordinary parents, 
of the name of Knight, two brothers, each of 
whom stood seven and a half feet high. It was 
a curious sight to see these two young men 
(who generally went in plain scarlet coats) 
walking through a fair in Magherafelt, as they 
generally stood head and shoulders above the 
thousands there assembled. In the same 
township, Moneymore, was the celebrated 
Charles Burns born. He was a young man, 
and so Were the Knights, when A. C. was a 
lad at school. Charles Burns was well propor- 
tioned, and measured eight feet six inches! 
In short, all the people in that country are among 
either the tallest, the hardiest, or the strongest 
in Europe. Adam Clarke has been frequently 
known to thank God for the hardy manner in 
which he was brought up.” 

So much for corporeal, now for mental culti- 
vation. The worthy Doctor, it is told us, read 
Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant-killer, Thomas 
Hickathrift, Parismus and Parismenos, Mon. 
telion, Fairy Tales, Arabian Nights, Robin 
Hood, &c. &c. &c.; and the narrative con- 
tinnes, giving us the following observations on 
early education, curious as coming from a 
Methodist, and much at issue with our present 
popular mania. 

“ Such were the humble materials which 
served as semina for a very large stock of Bib- 
liographical knowledge, and, as a foundation, 
certainly very unpromising, of one of the most 
select and valuable private libraries in the 
kingdom. 


* From small beginnings mighty fabrics rise.’ 


ly 

&e. ¢ is it not better two have a 
deeply rooted belief of the existence of an 
eternal world,—of God, angels, and spirits, 
a mingled with such ‘superstition as na- 
turally cleaves to infant and inexperienced 
minds, and which maturer judgment, reflection, 
and experience will easily correvt,—than to be 
brought up in a general ignorance of God and 
hea of angels, spirits,.and spiritual influ. 
ence; or in is concerning the whole ? 
There is a sort of Sadducean éducation now 
highly in vogue, that is laying the foundation 
of general irteligion and dei Although it 
‘ may not quadrate with certain received maxims, 
it may be here safely asserted, that it was such 
reading as the above that gave A. Clarke his 
liverary taste, and bent his mind to li 

philosophical, and metaphysical pursuits. 


impressions 
ehivalty, 





himself has been known to observe, ‘ Had I 
never read those books, it is probable I should 
never have been a reader, or a scholar of any 
kind; yea, I doubt much, whether I should 
ever have been a religious man. Books of en- 
chantments, &c. led me to believe in a spiritual 
world, and that if there were a devil to hurt, 
there was a God to help, who never deserted 
the upright: and, when I came to read the 
Sacred Writings, I was confirmed by their 
authority in the belief I had received, and have 
reason to thank God that I was not educated 
under the modern Sadducean system.” * * 
In hearing the history of the Trojan War, 
for his father used to recite it to his children 
as a Winter Evening’s Tale, Adam was so 
much struck with the character of Hector,— 
his courage, his calmness, dignified carriage, 
filial piety, and inflexible love of his country 
and his family, that he was quite enamoured 
with it; and when he read Burton’s Nine 
Worthies of the World, he longed to see Hector, 
whom he considered the chief of the whole; 
and as he had heard that in many cases the 
departed have revisited their friends and others, 
he has gone out into the fields by himself, 
when a child of seven or eight years old, and 
invoked the soul of the departed chief to appear 
to him; and, thinking that it could hear, has 
even set it a time and place in the fields to 
meet him. Can it be supposed that the ro- 
mances which he read could be of any real 
service ? The names of the chief of these the 
reader has already seen. With respect to these 
he has said, when conversing with his friends 
on the subject,—‘ I believe I should have been 
an arrant coward had I never read romances; 
such was the natural timidity, or if you please, 
imbecility of my mind.’ Of his courage none 
could doubt, who have seen him, while offering 
the salvation of God to a rebel world, surround. 
ed and assailed by a desperate mob, standing 
alone, where his Friends had forsaken him and 

. every man providing for his own safety.” 

The writer says a good deal mre on the 
same subject; ascribes his taste for Biblical 
literature to the Arabian Nights, his moral 
and religious principles to Robinson Crusoe, 
and other virtues to similar sources of young 
impressions. With these we may associate 
the annexed declaration : 

‘¢ Feats, requiring either much strength or 
agility, were frequent exercises for their young 
men in these sovial meetings; such as lifting 
weights ; and, in moonlight night, out of doors 
putting the stone, and pitching the bar or iron 
crow. Balancing was a favourite amusement, 
but in this very few make much proficiency, 
because it requires great agility, and a very 
steady eye. wy few a > to 
greater perfection than ng Clarke; what- 
ever he wat able to lift on his chin that -he 

id balance; iron crows, sledge hammers, 
ladders, chairs, &c. &c., he could in a great 
variety of combinations balance to great 
fection on chin, nose, and forehead. In short, 
whatever he saw done in this way he could do; 
so that many of the common people thought he 
performed these feats by a supernatural agency. 
How much more rational and manly are such 
amusements than cards, dice, or degrading 
games of hazard of any kind! By these, the 
mind is debased, and the meanest and vilest 
passions excited, nourished, and gratified. By 
those, emulation, corporeal strength, agility, 
&c. are produced and maintained. The former 
may make poltroons and assassins, but can 
never make a man, a friend, or a hero.” 

But we turn from general questions to 
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“Adam one day disobeyed his mother, and 
the disobedience was accompanied with some 
look or gesture that indicated an undervalni 
of her authority. This was a high. affront; 
she immediately flew to the Bible; and opened 
on these words, Prov. xxx. 17, which she read 
and commented on in a most awful manner 
* The eye that mocketh at his father, and de. 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” The poor culprit was cut to the 
heart, believing the words had been sent im. 
mediately from heaven : he went out into the 
field with a troubled spirit, and was musing on 
this horrible denunciation of Divine displeasure, 
when the hoarse croak of a raven sounded to 
his conscience an alarm more terrible than the 
cry of fire at midnight! He looked up and 
soon perceived this most ominous bird, and 
actually supposing it to be the raven of which 
the text spoke, coming to pick out his eyes, he 
clapped his hands on them with the utmost 
speed and trepidation, and ran towards the 
house as fast as the state of his alarm and per- 
turbation would admit, that he might escape 
the impending vengeance !”” 

On Dancing. —** Mala Ave, when about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, I learned to 
dance. I long resisted all solicitations to this 
employment; but at last I suffered myself to 
be overcome, and learnt and profited beyond 
most of my fellows. I grew passionately fond 
of it; would scarcely walk byt in measured 
time, and was constantly tripping, moving, and 
shufiling, in all times and places. I began now 
to value myself, which, as far as. I ean recollect, 
I had never thought of before. I grew impa. 
tient of control, was fond of company, wished 
to mingle more than I had ever done with 
young people. [ got also a passion for better 
elothing than that which fell to my lot in life, 
was discontented when I found a neighbour's 
son dressed better than myself. I lost the spirit 
of subordination, did not love work, imbihed a 
spirit of idleness, and in short, drunk in all the 
brain-sickening effluvia of Danting 
and company took the place of reading and 
study; and the authority of my parents was 
feared indeed, but not respected; and few 
serious impressions could prevail in a mind im- 
bued now with frivolity, and the love of plea: 
sure. Yet I entered into no disreputable as- 
sembly, and in no ene case ever kept any im- 
proper company. I formed no illegal connexion, 
nor associated with any whose characters were 
either tarnished er suspicious. Nevertheless, 
dancing was to me a perverting influence—an 
unmixed moral evil ; for although, by the mercy 
of God, it led me not te depravity of man. 
ners, it greatly weakened the moral principle, 
drowned the .vuice of a well-instructed con- 
science, and was the first cause of impelling me 
to seek my happiness in this.life. Every thing 
yielded to the disposition it had prednced, and 
every thing was absorbed by it. I have it 
justly in abhorrence. for the moral injury it 
did me; and I can testify (as far as my own 
observations have extended, and they have had 
a pretty wide range), I have known it to pro- 
duce the same evil in others that it produced 
in me. I consider it, therefore, as a 
of that worldly education, which leads from 
heaven to earth— from things spiritual to 
things sensual, and from God to Satan. Let 
them plead for it who will; I know it to be 
evil, and that only. They who bring up their 
children in this way, or send them to those 
schools where dancing is taught, are conse- 
crating them to the service of Moloch, and 
jcultivating the passions, so as to cause them 
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to bring forth the weeds of a fallen nature 
with an additional rankness, deep-rooted in- 
veteracy, and inexhaustible fertility. Nemo 
sobrius saliat,»‘no man in his senses. will 
dance,’ said Cicero, a heathen : shame-on those 
Christians who ‘advocate a cause by which 

sons have become profligate, and many 
daughters have been ruined.’ Such was the 
experience of A. Clarke in dancing, and such 
was his opinion of the practice. Against this 
branch of fashionable education he, on all pro- 
per occasions, lifted up his voice. Many years 
after this he wrote a paper on the subject, 
which was inserted in vol. xv. of the Armi- 
nian Magazine: this was in consequence of 
an attempt made to bring it into the boarding 
schools of the Methodists. Under the influence 
of this depraving practice, A. C. did not long 
continue: in less than two years it began and 
terminated with him.” 

But graver affairs succeed. 

“It was now high time to think of casting 
his lot for life. At first he was designed for 
the ministry; and he himself wished it, with. 
out knowing what he desired. But the cir- 
cumstances of the family, there being now 
seven children, two sons and five daughters, 
rendered it impracticable to maintain him at 
one of the universities. ‘That scheme, there- 
fore, was dropped ; and his parents next pro- 
posed to place him with a surgeon and apothe. 
cary of their acquaintance. ‘This purpose also 
miscarried, when just on the eve of comple- 
tion ; and, as his brother had about this time 
finished his apprenticeship, and gone to sea, 
the family began to think that it would be best 
for them to retain at home this, their only re- 
maining son, that he might assist his father in 
the school, and succeed him when it should 
please God to render him unfit for the employ- 
ment. ‘his was no lore te Adam’s mind; he 
saw plainly that his father had much trouble, 
with great labour and anxiety, for very small 
gains; and besides, it was not a-line of life 
for which he had ever felt any predilection.” 

We pass over the stories of a fall froma horse 
and a fall into the river, which bad nearly 
proved fatal to our future apostle;* but we 
cannot resist the conclusion of the latter. 

“ In company one day with the late Dr. 
Letsom, of London, the conversation: turning 
on the resuscitation of persons apparently dead 
from drowning; Dr. L. said, ‘ Of ail that I 
have seen restored, or questioned afterwards, 
I never found one who had the smallest. -recol- 
lection of any thing that passed from the mo- 
ment they went under water, till the time in 
which they were restored to life and thought.’ 
Dr. Clarke answered: ‘ Dr. L., I knew a ease 
tothe contrary.’ .‘* Did you, indeed?’ « ‘ Yes, 
Dr. L., and the case was my own: I was once 
drowned,’ — and--then I related the circum. 
stances; and added, ‘ I saw my danger, but 
thought the mare would swim, and I knew I 
could ride; when we were both overwhelmed, 
it appeared to me that I had gone to the bottom 
with my eyes open. At first I thought I saw 
the bottom clearly, and then felt neither appre- 
hension nor pain ;—on the contrary, I felt as 
if Thad been in the most delightful situation : 
my mind was tranquil and uncommonly happy; 
Ifelt as if in Paradise, and yet I do not recol- 
lect that I saw any person; the impressions of 
happiness seemed not to be derived from any 

ing around me, but from the state of my 
mind ; and yet ] had a general apprehension 
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the ordinary 


this accident.” 
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ure he could have 





of pleasing objects ; and I cannot recollect that 
any thing appeared defined, nor did my eye 
take in any object, only,I hada general im- 
pression of a green colour, such. as of fields or 
gardens ; but my happiness did not arise from 
these, but appeared to consist merely in the 
tranquil, indeseribably. tranquil state of my 
mind. By and by, I seemed to awake as out of 
a slumber, and felt unutterable pain, and diffi- 
culty of breathing ; and now_1 found I had 
been carried by a strong wave, and left in very 
shallow water upori the shore ;: and the pain I 
felt was occasioned by the air once more in- 
flating my lungs, and producing respiration. 
How long I had been under. water I. cannot 
tell: it may, however, be guessed at by this cir- 
cumstance :—when restored to the power of 
refiection, I looked for the mare, and saw her 
walking leisurely down shore towards home ; 
then about half.a mile distant from the place 
where we were submerged. Now I aver, 1. 
That in being drowned I felt no pain. 2. That 
I did not for a single moment lose my consci- 
ousness, 3. I felt indescribably happy, and 
though dead, as to the total suspension of all 
the functions of life, yet I felt no pain in dying: 
and I take for granted from this circumstance, 
that those who die. by:drowning feel no pain ; 
and that probably it is the easiest of all deaths. 
4. That I felt no pain till once more exposed 
to the action of the atmospheric air ; and then 
I felt great pain and anguish in returning to 
life; which anguish, had I continued under 
water, I should have never felt. 5. That ani- 
mation must have been totally suspended from 
the time I must have been under water ; which 
time might be in some measure ascertained by 
the distance the mare was fromthe place of my 
submersion, which was at least half a mile, and 
she was not, when I first-observed her, making 
any speed. 6, Whether there were any thing 
preternatural in my escape, I cannot. tell: or 
whether a ground swell had not in a merely 
natural way berne me to the shore, and the re- 
trocession of the tide (for it-was then ebbing) 
left me exposed to the open air, J cannot-tell. 
My preservation might have been the. effect. of 
natural causes; and yet it appears to be more 
rational to attribute it toa superior agency. 
Here then, Dr. L., is a case widely different, it 
appears, from those you have witnessed ;, and 
which argues very little for the modish doetrine 
of the materiality of the soul.’ Dr. Letsom 
appeared puzzled with this relation, but did 
not attempt to make any remarks on it. Per- 
haps the subject. itself may not be unworthy of 
the. consideration of some of our minute phi- 
losophers.”’ 

As we must, however, make a second: paper 
of this curious work, and have now brought 
Adam to the beginning of his. Call, we, for the 
present, leave him, with these. notes. upon his 
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Whycheotte of St. John’s ; or, the Court, the 
Camp, the Quarter-deck, and the Cloister. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Wilson. 

“ ALLITERATION” has ‘‘ lent its artful aid” 

to this composition, which is, however, more 

mellifluous than accurate—the Court and the 

Camp being merely fine phrases to fill up. 

The volumes give us the idea of being written by 

«* Two single gentlemen rolled into one;” 
namely, a clergyman and a sailor—one.bringing 
out his log-book, the other his collegian diary. 

We must object to the introduction of two 

or three well-known female names, evidently 

thrown out as mere. baits, nothing either new 
or worth mention being recorded; 











these are a collection of various and amusing 
papers, from whose anecdotes we select the 
following :— 

Pun of the late Dr. * At the visitation 
at he had the pleasure of listening to a 
serious harangue of an almost unlimited length 
from a very young. clergyman of the new 
school of divinity. When ‘ the health of the 
preacher, with thanks to him for his sermon,’ 
was given after dinner, the Dr. observed, he 
proposed this toast with peculiar pleasure, since 
Mr, — had been one of his own pupils. * The 
sermon,’ said he, ‘ was a good one, and I sin. 
cerely hope the preacher’s life may be as long !”” 

Anecdote of the late Bishop of Durham.— 
In the year 1806 the bishop published a 
charge, entitled the ‘ Grounds of Separation 
between the Churches of England and Rome.’ 
[t is carefully and judiciously written, and 
negatives most. completely the position many 
have assumed, that the bishop’s intellect was 
narrow, and his, attainments limited. It was 
assailed by, many, scribblers of the day, and, 
amongst others, with singular violence by a 
Roman Catholic, named ——,. This gentle- 
man fell, towards the close of his life, into cir- 
cumstances of extreme indigence, By some 
accident his situation became known to the 
bishop. ‘ He.is a man of learning, and must 
be cared for,’ was his prompt reply. It was no 
passing emotion of the moment, easily uttered, 
and as easily forgotten. It was acted upon ; 
for by the bishop’s bounty, (the man whose 
motives and intellect he had so grossly im- 
pugned) ~as Mr. ——— supported for many 
years, ana buried, ‘The name of his benefactor 
was concealed from him to the very last ; nor 
did the bishop himself ever intend the circum. 
stance to be known. Yet he could mark his 
sense of ingratitude, and more than once 
evinced the keenness with which he could de- 
tect instances where his bounty had been abused. 
A young artist had painted for him a picture, 
for which he was liberally paid. : He had no pa- 
tron, but the bishop, who, seeing indications of 
talent about him, protected and fostered him, 
till he rose to considerable eminence in his pro- 
fession, In the zenith of,his fame the prelate 
reminded him of his early effort, and expressed 
a wish that the artist would re-touch it, and 
make a trifling alteration.in the, fore-ground, 
which the bishop suggested, The artist as- 
sented, and the picture was sent to his house. 
When finished, it was returned to bis lord- 
ship, with the inquiry, ‘if he was satisfied 
with the alteration?” ‘* Perfectly, Mr. 
What am I in your debt?’ +‘ Twenty guineas, 
my loré.’* (The origitial vost of the little land. 
scape was five.) .The. bishop, without a com- 
ment, wrote a cheque for the amount, and 
handed it in.silence to the painter, ‘I am 
much. obliged to you, my lerd.’.., ‘I agree with 
you,. sir, in opinion,’ replied his lordship, with 
a bow, which, told the painter their intimacy 
and imterteourse were ended,” 

Anecdote of Prince George of Cambridge. 
‘* Playing one day alone with the young Count 
L. in the principal drawing-room of ‘the palace, 
they heedlessly upset and destroyed a very 
costly piece of bijouterie, which the duchess 
had expressly charged them neither to touch 
nor approach. On her return, her royal high- 
ness discovered the accident, and demanded 
how it had happened. ‘ I,’ said Prince 
George, stepping boldly forward, ‘ E did it, 
mamma.” On being subsequently asked why he 
had taken the entire blame on himself, when 
his companion was equally implicated; he re- 
plied Because I was the eldest, and ought to 
be punished most; and because,’ he added, ‘ J 
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Jooked in L,’s face, and thought he was about 
to deny it, and to say what was not true !’ ” 

Few of our readers but will remember the 
hoax of ** the Fortunate Youth ;” but the dé- 
nouement of his history is new to us at least. 

“ Many years afterwards, I happened, by 
chance, to be in a small country church in 
Cheshire. It was an old, gray, venerable 
structure: its square tower was overgrown 
with stone-crop—ivy covered the porch with its 
bright green leaves, and with mimic tracery 
had entwined itself around the altar-window— 
the gilding on the old clock was tarnished with 
many years—the tomb-stones were almost as 
mouldering as the dust they affected to protect 
—the low wall that enclosed the cemetery had, 
here and there, yielded to the power of the 
seasons and the effects of time; while around 
it coursed a little river, or almost a brook, of 
the clearest water, which dashed and sparkled 
among the stones that impeded its course, 
keeping up a sweet and constant murmur. 
The service had commenced some time previous 
to my arrival ; but the moment my eye caught 
a full view of the officiating clergyman, I was 
convinced we had met before. The voice, too, 
seemed familiar ; but where I had heard it, or 
in what part of the globe the reader and I had 
conversed together, puzzled me. That I had 
known him, and known him under very dif- 
ferent circumstances, I was thoroughly con- 
vinced ; and while I was running over places 
and persons with an eagerness altogether anti- 
devotional, a provincialism struck me; and, 
* By the mass,’ said I, ‘’tis the fortunate 
youth !’ I listened to his sermon with interest : 
it was a clear, powerful, argumentative com- 
— on the fieeting tenure of all earthly good. 

ou may well shine, thought I, on that theme, 
who have felt its truth so keenly ! 





ne ate ee 


It was no 


easy matter to trace his subsequent history : 


but I was curious, and succeeded. On the dé. 
nouement in town relative to Mr. Devereux’s 
property, the unfortunate youth passed over to 
France, where he long resided. On his return, 
he entered himself at St. Bees. There he read 
diligently aud successfully for three years, 
without the principal or any one of his fellow- 
students entertaining the slightest suspicion of 
the former career of the indefatigable student. 
How he contrived to blind the Argus eyes of 
the head of the establishment, Dr. Ainger, an 
acute and observing man, those who know the 
doctor best are the least able to determine. 
Such, however, was the fact. The knowledge 
gained at Shrewsbury under Dr. Butler, con- 
firmed, strengthened, and augmented, by a 
systematic course of severe study at St. Bees, 
could not fail to render him an accomplished 
scholar. He was a sound classic; an excellent 
modern linguist ; spoke with equal facility and 
recision ; and by exercise, had brought into a 
igh state of cultivation strong natural reason- 
ing powers. He obtained a title for orders, 
passed an excellent examination under the then 
Bishop of Chester, and was particularly noticed 
and highly complimented by that prelate at 
its close. Soon after his ordination, however, 
some communication was made by another 
dignitary to Dr. Law, which made the. latter 
aware of the Mr. ——’s previous history, and 
induced him to communicate with Mr. ——.on 
the subject. The curacy to which he had been 
licensed. he soon afterwards resi ‘sf 
The Polite Magistrate.—“ His delicacy was 
proverbial. I myself was present on more 
than one occasion when he was on a 
criminal investigation. ‘ My honest friend,’ 
said he to a regular ruffian, ‘ my honest friend, 
you are found guilty of felony.’ At another 





time, I have the most distinct recollection of 
his taking an examination thus: Sir Diggory 
questions — (he had a little peculiarity of re- 
peating the answers made to him)—and the 
man replies; bear this in mind, and you'll un- 
derstand the affair in a trice. ‘My good 
friend, you are brought before me on a charge 
of murder ; what have you to observe on the 
subject ?? ‘Eh, your worship? (Those hard- 
ened wretches are always so ignorant.) * How 
did it happen ?? ‘ Why thus, your worship : 
—Jem was very saucy, and said as how he 
would knock the breath ont of my body.’ 
* Good! And what did you reply ? *¢ Nothing ; 
I floored him.’ * Good ! and then—’ ‘ Why, 
then, your worship, they took him up, and 
found that his head was cut dpen.’ © His head 
was cut open! Good! and what followed ?’ 
* After that, your worship, they gathered him 
up to take him to the dispensary ; but he died 
on the road.’--“He-died-on the road! Very 
good p» 

Dilemma of a well-known popular Preacher. 
— It chanced that he was captivated by the 
matured charms of a lady twice his age, who 
the world said was not what she ought to be. 
She was very handsome, went to church regu- 
larly, prayed a little, and wept a great deal ; in 
fact, played her part so admirably, that she 
received the offer of becoming Mrs. Malibran. 
His relations remonstrated, his friends warned ; 
his clerical brethren shook their heads omi- 
nously, and sighed : they declared one and all 
they would not unite the parties. One refusal 
to officiate at the sacrifice followed another. 
Mrs, Malibran elect was at her wit’s end. At 
length the desperate lover resolved to apply to 
the bishop. He requested an interview with 
his lordship, for the purpose of obtaining his 
opinion and advice on a very grave subject: a 
day and hour were named. Mr. Malibran 
stated at great length the peculiarities of his 
case—the dilemma to which his brethren had 
reduced him —and concluded by asking the 
bishop, in a most serious manner, if, as a clergy- 
man, he could not marry himself? * Can you 
bury yourself ?* said Bishop Majendie, in his 
deep, sepulchral voice, and left the apartment.” 

The paper on the young Napoleon has very 
much the air of a translation, and a romance 
to boot. ‘* My Grandmother Gayhurst,”’ and 
“a Woman of few Words,” are among the 
most entertaining: “ the Unearthly Tenants 
of Denton Hall” is also very good in the way of 
a ghost story. 








Calculations and Statements relative to the 
Trade between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, &c. By W. F. Reuss. 8vo. 
pp- 287. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

TuE remains of the splendid edifices which 

still stud the sites of the distant colonies of the 

universal Roman Empire, are far more forcible 
illustrations of power and sway than even that 
chaos of ruin, the once imperial city. In ages, 
we trust yet remote, when England shall have 
paid the destined penalty to the great destroyer, 
Time, her colonies may, perhaps, be likewise 
the sources from which the future philosopher 
may point his moral, or the historian adorn 
his As far as mental foresight can pre- 
sume or judge, we may conjecture that the 
language, laws, and useful arts with which Great 
Britain has imp the four quarters of 
the world, will be more lasting memorials of 
real greatness, than even the column “ buried 
in air amid the deep-blue sky of Rome ;” or 
the. mountain-piled pyramid in the desolate 
sands of Egypt. The United States of America 
may probably be destined to pay this filial hom. 
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age when her parent shall be added to the 
number of dead empires ; and we confess we 
look upon her prospering condition, the result 
of English liberty, feelings, laws, and commer. 
cial pursuits, with a sense of pleasure almost 
bordering upon vanity. It is with sentiments 
of deep regret that we have observed in several 
of the many works of late years published jn 
the United States, now written over like a 
huge map, that the authors have administered 
to the bad taste to be found in this country for 
ridicule and scandal — quite to the perversion, 
if not to the sacrifice, of truth. The unworthy 
delight of depreciation has been indulged in 
to a great extent; and the annoyance to those 
who know better, may well be imagined when 
encountering in society such enlightened in. 
dividuals as Washington Irving, Van Buren, 
and Hughes; and listening to their enco. 
miums, and the sort of undefined reverence 
they still appear to feel for the mother country 
and its institutions. 

Arithmetical figures are more imposing to 
the many than words; and to such as may 
doubt the rising energies of this now powerful 
union, we cannot do better than recommend 
an examination of the volume before us; and 
if they do not rise from the task with more 
respect and admiration than when they sat 
down, we shall be much surprised. The tables 
of American manufactures, exports, and im. 
ports, are full of curious and minute statistical 
details, well worth the attention of all, but in- 
dispensable, we should think, to the commercial 
class. The peculiarities attending the trans. 
acting of business in the United States, the 
revenue -laws, currency, calculations on the 
principal articles of export, are among the items 
of information contained in this volume. The 
tariff is also incidentally touched upon ; and as 
many of our readers may not be particularly 
acquainted with a subject which, at this mo. 
ment, is one of much interest, we shall quote, 
as our example of his work, from Mr. Reuss’s 
remarks thereon. 

“ The Tariff.—With the inhabitants of a 
country like the United States of America, 
whose geographical situation and happy consti- 
tution secure to them, perhaps more than to 
those of any other, the blessings of permanent 
peace at home, and the improbability of ever 
becoming embroiled in the political commotions 
of neighbours ; who, therefore, look upon 
foreign politics with an eye of comparative in- 
difference, thus reserving all the disposable 
energies of their minds for the duty of jealously 
guarding and maintaining their republican in- 
stitutions and rights;—with a nation so located 
and inspired, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the utmost excitement is constantly kept alive 
on the subject of the means and regulations 
affecting their supplies of those articles of com- 
fort and luxury, for which the industry of the 
old world has not as yet, either with respect to 
cheapness or excellence, lost its preponderating 
importance. Next to the election of a presi- 
dent, the tariff question has ever been one of 
the most weighty matters in the catalogue of 
American politics, and a bone of contention 
between all parties for some years past. With 
the view of providing for the payment of the 
interest on, and the eventual liquidation of, the 
national debt, contracted chiefly during the 
wars with Great Britain, congress obtained the 
power of regulating the imports by a scale of 
duties. Under the shield of the protecting in- 
fluence of these duties, whose gradual increase 
weighed more and more heavily upon foreign 
commerce, a number of manufactories have 
sprung up in the northern, and more particts 
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ct a 
larly in the New England States,—all more or 
less thriving in proportion to the magnitude of 
the tax imposed upon the article produced by 
their respective competitors abroad. It must 
be admitted, that those who are desirous of 
rendering the United States of America as 
much a manufacturing country as their terri- 
torial extent and physical resources have marked 
them out for agricultural purposes, cannot but 
wish for the extension of the national debt to 
an indefinite period, inasmuch as, so long as it 
exists, domestic industry could not, at least in 
some essential branches, become deprived of 
the necessary degree of fostering protection. 
However, matters have been decided otherwise 
by the course of events. The importance itself 
of the revenue, which is derived chiefly from 
the duties on importations, powerfully assisted 
by the rapid increase of the national prosperity, 
has contributed. to produce a consummation of 
the original object much sooner than could 
have been anticipated. By a notice from the 
secretary of the treasury, dated 2lst July, 
1832, it appears, that after the Ist January, 
1833, the whole funded debt of the United 
States will be reduced to 6,962,660 dollars, 27 
cents; and at no distant period after that, be 
entirely extinct, in the event of the 7,000,000 
dollars vested in the United States bank, with 
the profits accruing therefrom, becoming, as 
there is no doubt they will, available. It is 
further to be observed, that in proportion as 
the population and relations of the United 
States have extended themselves, the local in- 
terests of the different states have become more 
distinctly marked out, and more deeply felt. 
Thus, some of the southern states, which, by 
their climate, soil, and preponderating black 
population, are essentially agricultural, without 
a hope of ever, or at least not for centuries, 
becoming manufacturing states, now advocate 
the principle of ‘ nullification,’ or abolition of 
all tariff laws ;—-shewing by the opinions of 
political economists, that it was not the foreign 
manufacturer nor the consumer at home, but 
the grower of the domestic produce which was 
given in exchange for foreign commodities, 
who is sacrificed by the effects of the tariff to 
the benefit of the manufacturers in the northern 
states, and moreover, that congress had by the 
extinction of the national liabilities lost its 
legislative powers respecting imports. The 
northern states, on the other hand, as clamour- 
ously insist, not only upon the continuance of 
the late protections, but even upon a further 
increase of duties, claiming their right of being 
protected from utter ruin, and demonstrating 
that, in acceding to their wishes, government 
would render the United States truly independ- 
ent of foreign nations. It cannot be denied 
that the tariff has become a question of the ut- 
most difficulty and delicacy, and certainly of a 
very ungrateful nature for those who are called 
upon to legislate respecting it. A committee 
appointed in 1832, for the purpose of investi- 
gating its merits and bearings, could not agree 
upon a report. An able report was however 
drawn up by Mr. Adams, and submitted by him 
tocongress. The views therein stated form the 
basis of the new tariff of 14th July, 1832, which 
will come into force on 3d March, 1833. It 
will be observed that, with a view to conciliate 
all parties, a middling course has been adopted 
in the modifications allowed to, take place after 
the period mentioned, which, as it does not 
fully meet the wishes of any, seems to incur 
more or less the dissatisfaction of all. It is of 
course not the purport of the present work to 
Venture an opinion on the merits of the Ame- 
Tican tariff in its present modified form, nor to 





| examine the probability of its duration.. After 


all, it might be as premature to risk a decided 
opinion on these points now, before its provi- 
sions have come into operation, as it would be 
to surmise, that the tariff question will even- 
tually lead to the breaking up of the federative 
system in America. The following particulars, 
explanatory of the customs’ regulations of the 
United States, as they will be in force from 3d 
March, 1833, will not be deemed superfluous 
by the shipper abroad. ,When goods are im- 
ported into the United States in foreign vessels, 
except those having a special treaty with the 
United States, which places them on the foot- 
ing of national vessels, 10 per cent is to be 
added to the rates of duties on importations by 
American vessels. For example: if the duty 
is 20 per cent in American bottoms, it will be 
22 per cent if the importation takes place in 
foreign vessels not under treaty.” 


The Library of Romance. Vol. II. Schinder- 
hannes, the Robber of the Rhine. By Leitch 
Ritchie. London, 1833. Smith and Elder. 

Ir is long since we have met with so bold, 

spirited, and original a story ; the narrative car- 

ries us along like a horse at full gallop, divided 
between a pleasant feeling of terror and excite- 
ment ; while the darker colours of the painting 





thé light is short because of darkness:-If4-wai 
the grave is mine home; I have made my 

in the darkness. I have ‘said to corruption, 
thou art my father; to the worm, thou art my 
mother and my sister. He hath fenced up my 
way that I cannot pass, and he hath set dark- 
ness in my path. He hath stripped me of my 
glory, and taken the crown from my head. He 
hath destroyed me on every side, and I am 
gone; and my hope he hath removed like a tree. 
My harp is also turned to mourning, and my 
voice into the voice of them that weep. My 
skin is black upon me, and my bones are burnt 
with heat. I am a brother to dragons, and a 
companion to owls.’ This singular lament, 
which poor Liese imagined to be the sponta- 
neous outpouring of a troubled heart, filled her 
with compassion. She knocked gently at the 
door. A sudden stir took place in the interior, 
and she could hear the sound of a man’s foot 
upon the floor. While uncertain what to do, 
the stranger spoke again :—‘ His troops come 
together, and raise up their array against me, 
and encamp round about my tabernacle. Come 
on, ye sons of Belial, for I will sell my life by 
the inch! O earth, cover thou not my blood !’ 
Liese opened the door in a panic, for she ima- 
gined that a crowd of the expected enemies were 
on the stairs, and women are always on the side 
of the minority. A young man stood in the 





are relieved by exquisite touches of feminine 
truth and affection. Magdalene is sketched | 
with ‘* the tender pureness of the dove ;’’ but 
Liese, so full of the natural poetry of imagina- | 
tion and impulse, yet with all the simplicity of 
a heart unspotted by the world and untaught 
by knowledge, is even more completely the 
author’s own and beautiful conception. We 
select a scene at the very commencement, that 
we may forestall as little as possible the in- 
terest ; and only preface it by observing, that 
the hero, broken alike in spirit and fortune, 
has retired to the shelter of a dilapidated castle ; 
and that Liese, attracted by the light visible at 
night, supposed by the rest of the villagers to 
be supernatural, resolves to learn the real cause. 
Well acquainted with the place, she easily effects 
an entrance, and the following is the result. 
‘The night she chose was dark, to conceal 
her form, and gusty, that her reasonably light 
tread might not be heard ; and, having screwed 
her courage to the sticking place, she stole out 
of her cottage, glided round the end of the 
chateau, climbed like a cat to a window several 
yards from the ground, unfastened it by insert- 
ing her hand through a broken pane, and, in 
another minute, found herself panting, more 
from mental excitement than bodily exertion, 
on the great staircase. She paused to listen ; 
then bounded, like a deer, up a dozen steps, and 
paused again. Here she heard a man’s voice, 
and her heart began to quake. In another 
moment pride mastered fear, and advancing 
cautiously, she put back her hair from her ears, 
and endeavoured to catch the purport of his 
words. The tone was not conversational. It 


put her in mind of a declamation on the stage, 


or an address from the pulpit. ‘The’ speaker 
paused frequently, and sometimes in an’ inter- 
rogative manner, yet there was no @nswer. 
Liese became less afraid every moment, and 
more eager after discovery ; and at length, ‘in a 
passion of curiosity, she‘darted up the reniaining 
flight, without pausing till her ear was close'to 
a door, through the chinks of which she per- 
ceived light; when she heard distinctly ‘the 
following words, pronounced in a feeble but 
musical and manly voice. * My days are past, 
my purposes are broken off, even the thoughts 


middle of the floor, leaning with one hand upon 
a chair for support, while with the other he 
strove in vain to steady his sword, which he 
pointed towards the door. His countenance 
was pale and haggard, and a cluster of matted 
locks, as black as the raven’s wing, hung over 
the forehead; beneath which a pair of eyes 
gleamed with so strange a lustre as to give an 
unearthly character to the whole head. Liese 
saw at once that the unhappy stranger was in 
the delirium of fever, and she retreated some 
steps, uncertain what to do. ‘ Get thee gone,” 
said he, ‘ get thee behind me! The day of 
temptation is over, and hell shall not prevail 
against me!’ His words became fainter; his 
sword fell from the trembling hand that held it; 
and before Liese could reach him he had sunk 
fainting on the floor. With some difficulty she 
lifted him up, and put him to bed; and while 
doing so, had an opportunity of scanning more 
closely his wan and wasted features. What 
was her surprise to identify them with 
those of the gay, the gallant, the handsome, 
the generous Carl Benzel! He had some time 
since been one of the most importunate of 
those customers who were wont to pay her in 
round money for her eggs, demanding kisses 
in change; and Liese had even confessed to 
herself, although to no one else, that if such 
transactions had not been altogether out of 
her way, Carl Benzel should be the purchaser, 
A stronger interest, therefore, attached to him 
now than that excited merely by his illness 
and destitute situation; and she considered 
with extreme anxiety what was best to be done. 
It was evident by his retiring to such a place 
that he was under a cloud — probably on ac- 
count of some fatal duel; while it was not less 
evident that his fever was occasioned or exaspe- 
rated by unwholesoniediet. She saw nothing in 
the shape of provisions in the room, except sume 
rank vegetables from the wilderness behind the 
‘house; that had once been the gardens; and 
these-the unhappy young man appeared to 
have been‘ accustomed to boil, and eat without 
bread or salt. It was therefore necessary, at 
the same time, to supply him with proper food 
and necessaries, and to conceal, even from her 
simple neighbours, the fact of his residence 





of my heart. They change the night into day; 


there at all. The steps she took to effect the 
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latter’! object‘ wéré: laborions: |. The room: in 
which he'lodged, overlooking the dark and me- 
lanicholy court, was directly opposite the ham- 
let ;: and she’ removed her, patient therefore, 
with all his household chattels, to a more con- 
venient apartment behind, which commanded 
aw cuninterrapted view of the country. This 
done, she returned home to her cottage. for 
warm’ milk and other wholesome provisions; 
and; in! short; before the morning dawn, suc- 
ceeded in thaking ‘the object of her compassion 
as’ comfortable as circumstances .would allow. 
It'was some days before her tender treatment, 
together with the medicine she brought from 
the town, had their due effect’; but at length 
Carl Benzel bégan to open his eyes, and take 
cognisance of the things around him.’ 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Ritchie on 
his performance; and we also congratulate our- 


selves that England has no convenient old! 


castles; no black forests, and, to. judge by, the 
general complaints, no money at all—at all; 
or we would not answer fer the effect of his 
animated and attractive narrative... The least 
the authorities in Germany can do,-will be to 
= its translation or circulation in Vader- 





The Waverley Anecdotes ; illustrative. of Sir 
Walter Scott's Novels. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1833. Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

Tusk addenda to,the works of the Author of 

Waverley are :parily original, but principally 

collected. They are well put together by Mr. 

Forsyth, and consequently possess a good deal 

of interest: cece signum. 

** There is extant in MS. an account of the 
transactions in Scotland during some part of 
the civil wars in, the reign‘of Charles I... The 
author, oné Spalding, commissary of Aberdeen, 
his principles were those of a loyalist, but he 
writes with gveat appearance. of impartiality 
and likean honest man. Some years ago there 
wasa plan for printing of Spalding’s memoirs ; 
but at that time there, was not the same euri- 
osity for anecdotes as:now. Whether or not 
these memoirs have been printed we cannot 
way: the following, however,: are specimens 
transcribed from the: MS.eopy ;: and from which 
we may see the miseries of civil war, and how 
thankful we ought tobe for the tranquillity we 
enjoy both in church and state-——P. 128, The 
covenanters wore blue ribands.—P. 138, Men 
and women were urged to swear that they did 
subscribe and swear this covenant willingly, 
freely, and from their hearts, and not from any 
fear or dread.—P. 153. Marquess of Huntley’s 
declaration to the covenanters. * For my own 
part, lam in your power, and resolve not to 
Jeave that foul title of traitor as an inheritance 
to my posterity ;/ you may take my head from 
my shoulders, but not my heart from my sove- 
reign.’—P. 168, When the first army (Lord 
Burleigh’s) came to Aberdeen, every captain 
and soldier had_a blue riband about his neck ; 
in despite and derision whereof, some women. of 
Aberdeen, as was alleged, knit. blue ribands 
about their messous’ (lap-dogs) craigs. (necks), 
whereat the soldiers took offence; and killed all 
their dogs.—P. 390. Lord Ludovic Gordon Jeft 
his father, (1642), and carried off a Jittle cabi- 
net, containing his jewels, and went to Hol- 
Jand.—P..462. Upon a feast-day, Mr. Andrew 
Cant (minister of Aberdeen). would: not. give 
the blessing after, the. forenoon’s sermon, but 
after the afternoon’s sermon, ence. for. all.— 
P. 60%. Lord Sinclair’s soldiers (covenanters) 
did no good, but much evil, daily debauching in 
drinking; ono, Ni ing; combating, 


swearing,and brought sundry, honest women’s 
servants .to .great:.misery,, whose bodies they 
had abused,-—the regiment, consisted of 260.— 
P..967. Montrose, on-his..return,to Aberdeen- 
shire, burnt the: village, of Echt, and most of 
the-com and, straw, and carried off the cattle, 
burnt. the house:of Pittordice. and Dorlatham.— 
P..980.. The. proprietors. sought redress from 
the committee of estates. . The, committee 
ordered them, for their indemnification, to take 
possession\.of the. estates, of certain Roman 
Catholics in Aberdeenshire.— P.,971. About 
November, 1644, , Ludovic ,Gordon married 
Mary, daughter.of Sir John Grant, of Frenghie, 
her portion, 20,000 marks.—P. 1004. Montrose 
wasted the lands,;of the covenanters in Moray, 
he burnt the houses of Bandalloch, Grangehill, 
Brodie, Cubon, and Innes; plundered Burgie, 
Letham, and. Duffus, destroyed salmon-boats 
and nets.—P, 1005, Elgin plundered, especially 
by the laird of Grant’s soldiers.—P. 1006. Lord 
Graham, a youth of 16, died at Bog (Gordon 
Castle), ‘a proper youth, and of singular ex- 
pectations.’—P.. 1007. Cullen house plundered, 
the Countess of Findlater, by promise of a 
ransom of 20,000 marks, redeemed the house, 
and the.rest of her husband’s house from fire. 
Boyne burnt, Banff plundered, every man seen 
in the .street was stripped naked.—P. 1010. 
The estate of Frendraught laid desolate.— 
P. 1015. Duric’s.and Fintrie’s, burnt and deso- 
lated.—P. 1016., Barns of Dunother burnt, and 
town of Stone-haven.—P. 1017, Cowie, Sette- 
resso, Uxie, Arbuthnot. , ‘ The people of Stone- 
haven. and Cowie came out, men, women, and 
children at their foot, and children in their 
arms, crying, howling, weeping, praying. the 
earl (qu. who?) for God’s cause, to, save them 
from this fire how. soon it, was kindled; but 
the poor people got no. answer, nor knew they 
where to.go.’'—P. 1017. Brechin, plundered, 60 
houses burnt..P. 1026... The troops of Harvie, 
at that time serving with the covenanters, 
plundered Newten and Haithill,— P. 2028. 
Montrose’s troops. burnt Coupar of Angus, and 
slew Mr. Robert Lindsay, at Coupar, and some 
others,.-P, 1031. Lieut.-General Baillie burnt 
Atholl; he commanded the covenanters.—P. 
1034. The overthrow of the covenanters at 
Aldern, attributed to one Major Drummond, 
who wheeled about unskilfully through his own 
foot, and broke their ranks ; he was condemned 
to be shot, and sentence was executed against 
him.._P, 1035, Campbell, of Lawers, Sir John 
Murray, and Sir Gideon Moor, killed at Inver- 
lochie,—P. 1035. Montrose piundered the pri- 
ory of Elgin. ‘ But being church building, 
he would not burn the same:’ much burning 
in Elgin.” 
Again: 


* Conan was one of Fingal’s heroes,—rash, 
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characters fitted to command the. sympathetic 
curiosity: ef the greatest number of those who 
are likely to be readers of similar productions, 
the mind must become exhausted—original cha. 
racters cannot always be invented. ‘ All that's 
bright must fade ;’ and the brightness of our 
aurora borealis began to diminish, more. or 
less, with many an intervening . coruscation, 
with the Monastery and the biot. The 
Redgauutlet is rather a prosing tale; the Bride 
of Lammermuir and the Legend of Montrose 
contain more incident in. one, volume anda 
half than it does in three... There is, more 
over, no description—the salmun -striking 
scene is nothing compared to a similar one in 
Guy Mannering. Allan Fairford and_ his 
father are a thousand degrees beneath, Paul 
Pleydell. Old Trumbell is an unnatural and 
improbable hypocrite, and not half so well 
\drawn as Gilbert Glossin. . Redgauntlet, as a 
| political enthusiast, comes far short either of 
|Claverhouse on the one side, or Balfour on 
ithe other. Foxley, the justice, is a cipher 
| compared with Justice Ingleby in Rob Roy, as 
| his clerk is to Jobson in the novel; and Wan. 
dering Willie must hide his diminished head 
before Edie Ochiltree. The letters in the 
first volume are somewhat tedious and wire- 
drawn. The narrative in the other two is 
| disconnected, and made up in the way of com. 
| mon novel-writers—leaving off just when. the 





interest is excited, to begin another long story. 
These are the main faults in the work, and 
which, but for the many redeeming characters 
of the author, were, in our opinion, sufficient 
to damn it.” 

As we have not had an opportunity of read- 
ing all, we shall say nothing more of these 
volumes just now. 
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Illustrations of Political Economy. No. XII, 
French Wines and Politics; No. XIII, 
The Charmed Sea, By Harriet Martineau. 
London, 1833. Fox. 

W1rTx the new year, Miss Martineau has struck 

out a new line, but one that is not less admirably 

filled up, or of less present. utility. The last 
two Numbers have. gone upon foreign ground, 
and treated of foreign subjects. Not but that 
our keen-eyed observer has crossed the sea be- 
fore, but.it bas been to British settlements, and 
in British company. In the volumes before us 
we are warned by distant sufferings, and taught 
by distant example. All must admit the ad- 
vantages attendant on this wider range; we 
best learn to avert calamity by careful observa- 
tion of how it fell upon others, and best learn 
to appreciate our own blessings by comparison 
with the wretchedness which ourselves have 
not to endure. Travelling has. always been 








turbulent, and‘ brave. One of his unearthly! considered a certain method of enlarging the 
exploits.is said to have led him to Jurna, or|mind; and we cannot do better than, while 


cold island (similar to the den of Hela, of | 
Scandinavian mythology), a place only inha-} 
bited: by infernal beings. On Conan’s depar- | 
ture from. the island, one of its demons struck 
him, which he instantly returned. This out- 
rage upon immortals was fearfully retaliated 
by adegion of devils setting on poor Conan. 
To a Gaelic proverb founded on. the cireum- 
stanees of this unequal contest, Ensign Ma- 
combish .facetiously alludes in his. reply to 
Mrs, Flockhart’s interrogation, if he would 
actually ‘ face thae tearing, swearing chields, 
the dragoons.’ ‘Claw for claw,’ cries the 
courageous Highlander, ‘as, Conan said to 
Satan ; and deil tak’ the shortest nails.’ ” 
And a third extract: 








* There is.a time when, ‘in the selection of 


confined ta our own circle by necessity 

inclination, travel as much as possible by the 
aid of books. In the first of these Numbers we 
may trace the evil of those hereditary privileges 
which trench upon the just rights of any class— 
those rights so ill understood, and so Jittle acted 
upon, yet comprised in one brief phrase, “ Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.”, The mischief of ignorance, mother of 
brute ferocity—the dangers of political excite- 
ment, so easily misdirected, are set forth in 
French Wines and Politics. We hope thistale 
will have successors. Nothing has ever been 
more misrepresented or more misunderstood 
than the French revolution : its necessity and its 
extravagance—its good and its evil—its crimes 
and their consequences, have scarcely ever been 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





in their true light ; and yet what a ge- 
neralbenefit that true light would be! 
‘Can we wonder at any results produced in 
thelong-run by scenes like the following ? We 
siy in the long-ron—for injuries take time to 
give them: peter and then they have not 
only the strength but the fury of giants. We 
ritust observe, that La Haute Favorite is a beau- 
tiful vineyard near the Garonne. 
*«¢* Do the captains foretell a change of 
wind?” inquired Antoine. ‘I rather appre- 
hend one; and it is a pity that Favorite 
should risk losing a particle of her beauty. 
.ome and see her, as bright as a May morn- 
ing, as rich and mellow as an autumn noon. 
It would grieve my soul if an unkind wind 
should hurt her; but there are signs of a 
change.” The young men turned their steps 
towards the vineyards instead of to Antoine's 
house, as Steele needed no refreshment but that 
of seeing how his dearly-beloved vines flourish- 
ed, and enjoying the beautiful walk which led 
to the enclosures. On this occasion, he looked 
avout him more than usual as he passed, as the 
peasantry were abroad, and evidently in a state 
of excitement and uneasiness. Oneand another 
stopped the young men to ask if they knew 
what direction the hunt had taken, and whe- 
ther it could be conjectured how long a chase 
the boar might cause the gentry. Steel now 
learned for the first time how eminently a boar- 
hant was an occasion of terror and hardship 
to the country people. He saw them mount 
the highest trees to look out, and lay their 
ears to the ground to detect the distant tread 
ofhorses. He heard them mutter prayers that 
their fences might remain unbroken, and their 
tops untrodden. ‘I should not have thought 
your peasants could be so anxious about their 
litle harvests,’ he observed to Antoine. ‘Judg- 
ing from the state of their plots of land, I should 


suppose them careless about their tillage. How 
weedy this field is! And the hay in that 
meadow was, as I remember, not cut for weeks 
after the proper time.’ * Itis no fault of theirs,’ 


replied Antoine. ‘ The law forbids hoeing and 
weeding, lest the young partridges should be 
hurt; and the hay must not be cut before a 
certain day, let the season be what it will, 
lest the game should be deprived of shelter. 
Many crops ate thus spoiled.’ * What ty- 
ranny !’ exclaimed the Englishman. ‘ But 
fome fault seems still to remain with the cul- 
tivators: they do not use half the manure at 
their disposal, while their land evidently wants 
it much. Yonder field is an instance.’ ‘Certain 
sorts of manure are thought to give an un- 
pleasant flavour to the birds which subsist on 
the ‘grain which ‘springs from them,’ replied 
Antoine. * Such manure is not allowed to be 
used.” On Steele’s exclaiming again that such 
prohibitions were too arbitrary to be endured, 
Antoine laughed, and wondered what he would 
Say to certain other regulations, in comparison 
with which these were trifles. What did he 
think of the lot of those who were sent to the 
galleys for having entered or approached the 
gtoves where the wild pigeons ot the marquess 
were appointed to breed undisturbed; or 0: 
sich as were ruined by being taken from their 
tillage to make for him ornamental reads which 
led no where ; or by the fines which they had 
to pay in commutation of the service of keep- 
ing the frogs quiet by night ? On one side the 
chateau a marsh extended for sume distance. 
and its frogs greatly annoyed a former marquess 
vy their croaking. His peasantry were em- 
ployed to beat the ponds. By degrees, as the 
htisance decreased, this service was commuted 
for a fine; and a very oppressive one it was 





found at this day. Antoine was proceeding to 
describe another grievance of great magnitude, 
when his description was superseded by an 
example. he young men were now in a chest- 
nut-grove, within which the distant sounds of 
the hunt were beginning to be heard. A figure 
of a peasant crossed the glades at intervals, and 
an occasional voice hailed them from overhead, 
where lookers-out were perched on the loftiest 
trees to watch what course the devastation of 
the boar and its hunters would take. After 
a few moments of quiet, a cry burst forth, 
and was echoed from mouth to mouth through 
the wood, a heavy plunging tread was heard, 
and a rushing and crashing in the thicket, 
which warned Steele to fly to the protection 
of the largest trunk at hand, while Antoine 
climbed a tree as nimbly as a squirrel. The 
ferocious clumsy animal immediately appeared, 
its small eyes red and flaming, its coarse hide 
bristling, and its terrific tusks looking as if 
they could plough up the very ground over 
which it rushed headlong. The moment the 
danger was past, Antoine descended, and fol- 
lowed at full speed to see the issue of the chase ; 
Steele keeping up with his companion as well 
as he could, but not without some qualms lest 
the beast should be met at the extremity of 
the wood, and driven back upon his steps. The 
hunt was a little too late, however, to accom- 
plish this maneeuvre, and Steele began to feel 
himself somewhat more comfortable, when a 
cry of horror from Antoine, who was a little 
way in advance, renewed all his fears. ‘ O 
Favorite! O La Haute Favorite!’ cried he. 
‘She is spoiled,—she will be wholly desolated 
by the monster and the hunters!’ And poor 
Antoine threw himself down at the foot of a 
tree, and would look nomore.' His companion 
saw one horseman after another leap the fence 
which had been kept in such perfect repair, 
watched them wheeling round and round 
among the choice vines, which they must be 
treading like so much common grass, and 
finally follow the boar out at the opposite side, 
while the servants who attended in the rear 
wantonly rode over the same ground, when 
they might just as easily have kept the road. 
Ina great passion, Steele flew to warn, and 
threaten, amd scold; lmt before he had time to 
commit himself, Antoine was at hand to inter- 
pose, and silence the indignant Englishman. 
* I-cannot conceive what you mean, Antoine,’ 
cried Steele, the moment they had the place to 
themselves. 
ground in as great an agony as if your bride 
had been snatched from you; and presently 
you come to 5 
they had done you a favour!’ ‘ It is the only 
way to keep what we have left,’ replied An- 
toine, mournfully. ‘There is no use, but 
much peril, in complaint. Redress there is 
none; and ill-will towards the lord’s pleasure 
is resented more deeply and lastingly than in- 
jury tohis property. You may rol bis chateau 
of its plate, and be more easily forgiven than 
for repining at any thing which happens in the 
course of his sports.’ Steele was ready to.burst 
with indignation against the people whict 
permitted such to endure. He was an- 
swered by a reference to the cruel old forest- 
laws of England, and certain national ble- 
mishes of an analogous character which stil] 
remained ; and the friends were in danger of 
quarrelling, for the first time, when they re- 
membered that it would be more to the pur- 
pose to contemplate the present than the pusi 
and the absent, and to help one another under 
the vexatious event which had befallen them.” 

The Charmed Sea is the name of a lake 





* You flung yourself upon the} 





71 


in Siberia, where a band of Polish exiles are 
consigned to all the miseries of banishment, po- 
verty, hardship, a barren soil, and frozen cli. 
mate. The description is too striking to be 
omitted. 

“ Before the last echo had died away, agung~ 
ling, rushing sound came from a distance, and 
those who gazed upon the expanse of waters 
saw a prodigious swell approaching from the 
north-east, and rolling majestically towards 
them, slowly enough to afford the strange 
spectacle of half the lake ina state of storm, 
and the other half as smooth as glass. Pre- 
sently, the whole was surging, tossing, foams 
ing, roaring, while nota breath of air was at 
first felt by those on the shore. Next followed a 
flapping of wings overhead, fur the eagles were 
roused; and a prodigious cackling and hurry- 
scurry in the marshes on either hand, for the 
wild-fowl were alarmed; and a crashing of 
boughs among the firs in the back-ground, 
whether by a rising wind, or by wild beasts, 
could not be known. Then the clouds were 
parted, and the stars seemed to scud behind 
them ; the fegs were swept away in puffs, and 
the opposite shores appeared to advance or re- 
cede, according to the comparative clearness of 
the medium through which they were seen. 
The snowy peaks, on the western side, louked 
of a glittering whiteness in the morning light, 
while the fir-clad mountains oppexite seemed 
of a deeper blackness from the contrast. The 
waters were of all hues of green, in proportion 
as their depth varied from twenty to more than 
two hundred fathoms. In the shallower parts 
it might be seen that their bed was a rocky 
basin, with no mud, and scarcely any sand to 
injure the transparency of the waters, even 
after the most searching stprm. Pillars of 
granite shoot up from this rucky foundation, 
and in sunshine shew like points of light amidst 
the emerald waves. ‘The dnly circumstance 
which the boatmen could find it difficult to ac- 
count for was, why fish were permitted to exist 
in this lake; neither did it live in the memory 
of man when permission was given to mortals 
to catch them; but some pretty traditionary 
stories were current respecting the last ques- 
tion; and as to the former, perhaps it might 
be an amusement to the lake-spirits to chase a 
tinny prey among the pillars and recesses of 
their green roofed sea-halls, as it is to kindred 
beings to follow the wild ass among the hills, 
or the roebuck over the plain.” 

Among the churacters we must express our 
interest in Clara, a sweet, simple, industrious 


| child, who * tukes her sunshine with her,” and 
peak these rascals as fair as if | 


whose youthful struggles after independence 
and comparative comfurt seem to bring a bless- 
ing on the whole community. We give the 
highest praise to Miss Martineau’s productions, 
when wesay, that never was there. a period when 
information was more generally desired, and 
never were volumes more generally qualified to 
gratify that desire. 


—— eee 


A Manual Hebrew Lexicon, &e. Translated 
and abridged from the Works of Professor 
W. Gesenius, by J. W. Gibbs, A.M, 8vo. 
pp. 227. London, 1833. Priestley. 

Proressor GEsENtvs is, as no doubt many 

of our readers are aware, one of the most dis- 

tinguished Oriental scholars in Germany, and 
he may indeed be called the founder of a new 
school of Hebrew philology, the principles of 
which are now very generally adopted. It is 
swange that almost the only knowledge we have 
of his valuable works is through the medium of 
America, in which country there seems to be 
far more encouragement for productions of a 
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high shan. unfortunately exists in Eng- 
land. . The only work. of ,Gesenius translated 
here, is, we believe, his Thesaurus, or larger 
Hebrew..lexicon, which was done by Leo of 
Cambridge, and. the first part published in 
1826 ;, but whether its execution was unsatis- 
factory, or. from, whatever. cause, it had little 
success, and has never been reprinted. Profes- 
sor.Gibbs of Andover, Massachusetts, in 1824, 
translated the Neues Hebraisch - Deutsches 
Handworlerbuch of the learned German, en- 
xiching it with additions from his Thesaurus 
and, Lehegebaude der Hebriischen, Spriche, 
and correcting the frequent tendency. of its 
interpretations to Rationalism. This work 


was,reprinted.in England by Howell and Stew-| like: 


art, in.1827, and has been very highly and, de- 
servedly esteemed by scholars. To our Trans- 
atlantic brethren we are also indebted for the 
best Hebrew grammar in the English 

-we mean Professor Stuart's of Andover, which 


is founded, upon, the. philological principles de- | all 


veloped by Gesenius in his Lehrgebaude ; it was 
republished. by. Mr. Talboys at Oxford, in 1831, 
and noticed by us at the time. Indeed, until 
these works appeared, although we had many 
on the subject, they were generally the pro- 
ductions either of smatterers, or of men of very 
fanciful etymological as well as_ theological 
opinions ; Parkhurst being, almost without ex- 
ception, taken as their model. The great suc- 
cess of these second-hand importations from 
America is sufficient evidence of their value, 
and of the necessity which existed in this 
country for producing some such books; though 
our publishers, intent on trifling, temporary 
ere ea or monthly epitomes and con- 
ions, have failed to encourage them. 
The units Hebrew Lexicon bei has 
“arigin''to these hasty @ re- 
marks, i# an abri t from the one we have 
mentioned ug reprinteil here in 1827: it is the 
work of Professor Gibbs, and appeared’in Ame- 
rica in 1828 containing every word to be found 
in the larger lexicon, but with fewer examples, 
criticisms, derivations, and idioms. We have 
examined various portions of it, and are de- 
lighted with the manner in which the Professor 
has condensed so much into a small space ; 
it:seems to us to contain all that is nec 
for the student until he has made very consi- 
derable proficiency in the language, and to be 
much more ready of access for the tyro than 
the original work. 
say, that though on the whole Reppentably got 
up, it is by no means so accurate as it ought to 
have been: we have found, in one instance, 
five errors in Hebrew words in a single page ! 
Still, we. do not consider this as materially 
depreciating the work, which we cordially re- 
commend to all who are in want of a convenient 
and copious lexicon of the Hebrew language. 





The Sketch=Book of Fashion. By the Author 
of *:Mothers: and Daughters.” 3 vols. 
12mo; London, 1833. Bentley. 

THERE is a case of distress well known to the 

agricultural interests, which seems peculiarly 

applicable to the volumes before us: it is when 

a piece of ground: is fairly worn ‘out by a suc+ 

cession of the same year after year— 

still wheat, wheat, wheat, unrelieved by barley, 
rye, or even potatoes ; till the poor exhausted 

_ Boil has scarcely strength. to put forth a few 

thin and. straggling ears, more in the way of 

reproach than produce. Now this. is precisely 
the case with. that, fashionable circle which 


Mrs. Gore has. so y. Feaped and 
gleaned. This is eae within the 


Of this edition we must | rolli 





last three or four .years, which has gone. the 
same round of stock.characters: married ladies, 
some given to intrigue, others to flirtation ; 
dandies divided between insolence and indiffer- 
ence; mothers anxious to dispose of their live- 
stock, and. daughters equally anxious for the 
disposal ; while the odd chapters were filled up 
My vulgar parvenues and, personal caricatures 

he style had alk the piquancy of clever ill- 
nature, the books themselves, very genteel 
reading, and public favour shone out on the 
first. harvest. Buta second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, from the said public 
its usual Macheth-cry of “J’ll see no more!” 
Every new production: had the same family 
ikeness, till.it became difficult to. say which 
was which; and a second volume of May Fair 
might have. been read as the second of The 
Opera; and the end of any one would have 
suited all. The pecaliar style, too, of quaint 
epithet, out-of-the-way comparison, and “‘artful 
iteration,” had lost its great charm—novelty ; 
the. caricatures became more and more exagge- 
rated as the first originality wore off, and 
required heightening for effect. Nothing in 
the long-run grows more wearisome than ridi- 
cule; and there was an utter want of that deep 
thought or strong feeling which is the salt of a 
work, appealing from all to all, and which 
alone makes its home in memory, from having 
its own associations in its depths.—The tales 
now published have all the faults of their 
predecessors, and with the gilding sadly worn 
away: there is the same want of some leading 
attraction in the story, some character of inte- 
rest, and something to awaken the sympathies; 
there is something forced and unreal in all the 
more amiable portraits; and the feelings are 
never for one moment touched into pity or 
tetiderness. “Neither do wé think thesé’ pre- 
sent volumes: improved ‘by the-affected tone of 
satire, taken up ‘* according to circumstances,” 
in the preface. If the object of the writer be 
to improve the higher classes by reflecting their 
vices and follies, even as in a glass,” why 
make those of middle life still more conspicu- 
ous? An immoral work does its own mischief; 
but we are persuaded that the sneering tone, 
with which these pages are so deeply imbued, is 
almost equally injurious: false shame and a 
cold disbelief in the more imaginative but 
highest virtues, implied when not openly ex- 
pressed, produce an effect something like the 
ing sands swept onwards by a dry wind, 
overwhelming all green herbage in its progress. 
It may be urged, that a protest is entered 
against this system in these very pages ; but of 
what avail is the protest, when every line and 
expression is in reality redolent of the spirit? 
For the thousandth-and-first time, we meet 
with phrases such as ‘the h riac 
father,” “the y mother,” ‘the chicken- 
faced lordling,’’ “‘old marchioness in the yellow 
turban,” ‘the court speaking-trumpet, Sir 
Carmichael Domdamid,” with ‘his proboscis 
of a nose,” a family party who ** humdrummed 
throngh their two courses,’ and a rector with 
‘*his Dutch doll of a wife.’ Now, witticisms 
(if witticisms: these be) are like Tom 
they were never meant ‘*to see a deal of ser- 
vice.” . Squireling, and. squiress, and. squire- 
archy, ‘were droll terms at first; but, really, 
fifty times repeated ‘‘ makes an: alteration.” 
Flippancy and dulness are, like wit and genius, 

** near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

We should not have carried our remarks to 

this length, but. that we hope to see, or that 


we have seen, the last of the species; and 
also, that. though we do not think Mrs. Gore 





has mistaken -her talents, we)do think she has 
their employment. . Look at the rich, picturesque 
descriptions in her Hungarian Tales,—the 

tone of feeling which characterised ‘ Casim,? 
% The Lettre de Cachet,” and.‘ The Fairy Tale 
without a Fairy,”—and her own -memory will 
give her the best advice as to quitting the 
eat and worn-out field of pseudo-fashionable 

ife. 


Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. Vol. XIIT. Don 
Quizote,* Vol. I“ London, 1833. Wilson. 
WE are to see this * Library” resusti. 
tated, and with a production so’ everlastingly 
popular in every shape and form as that of the 
inimitable Cervantes. We have here Smollett’s 
version ; not,’ perhaps, the most literal or ae 
curate, but one which gives us sufficiently the 
sense and spirit of the original in our own lan. 
guage. ‘The illustrations, six in’ number, by 
George Cruikshank, are admirably characteristic 
and humorous. The edition is altogether excel. 
lent, and even more permanently worthy of the 
public, than O. Smith’s unparalleled Knight of 

the Rueful Countenance at the Adelphi. 








A French and English Dictionary ; containing 
full Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, 
Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, 
and Rules of Pronunciation, in each Lan. 
guage. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the 
Academy, Boyer, Chambaud, Garner, La- 
veaur, Des Carriéres et Fain, Johnson, and 
Walker. By the Rev. John Wilson, late 
Prof. of French in St. Gregory’s College. 
Large 8yvo. pp. 1323. London, 1833. J. 0. 
Robinson. 

Tris great dictionary in one volume, each 

being in three columns, is a noble, we 
had almost said a wonderful production, The 
editor has done’ his duty ably and amply; ‘and 
both..the. English.and_French..portions—have 
borne our, casual; but. strict investigation, in 
order to try his vigilance, accuracy, and judg- 
ment. The title-page sufficiently describes.the 
volume; and we haye only to add our. most 
hearty recommendation of it for form, arrange- 
ment, general merit, and cheapness. 








Moore’s Life of Byron, 3d edition. 3.vols. Bye. 
London, 1833. Murray. 
Tus edition, illustrated with fifty-four en 
gravings by the Findens, from designs by 
Turner, Stanfield, and other eminent artists, 
is intended to hold its place with the 8vo. 
edition of the noble poet’s works; and.all that 
we need say of it is, that it is beautifully exe- 
cuted, and well calculated to perfect the series 
in a form combining good print and fine em 
bellishments with. convenience of size. 





Lodge's Peerage, and View of the Baronetage. 
8vo. pp. 535. London, 1833. Saunders and 
O 


tley. 
A sEcoND edition bespeaks the value of this 
Peerage; and of it we need only suy; that it is 
greatly improved by many useful corrections. 








Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XXXVI. , Biogra 
phy. Eminent British Military Commanders. 
Vol. IIT. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. Lon- 
don, 1833. Longman and Co. ; 

WE scarcely like this volume so well as its 

predecessors: battle after battle is wearisome , 

to the unprofessional reader; and Mr. Gleig 





2 **Quixotte” on the back of the volume; 3 
silly blunder, for which the binder deserves this repre- 
one Could not he read the title-page, and reading, 
Copy it 
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—————— Oe 
has’ paid Jessi than his:usual attention to the 
grapes of gtyle. » There-are many ‘instances 
of:edreless commpbsition.) The following is al- 
most @ solitary specimen of personal anecdote, 
arid wverbelieve! pretty. generally known,—it is 
ofithe ‘celebrated Lord Clive-in his ‘youth :— 
* Clive’ formed) one: of a party‘at play; whom 
twovoftivers;-by: the grossest cheating, contrived 
to fleece. The winners being noted duellists, 
i said_nothing-5 
bug\Clive, at once refused to pay. the money, 
and, taxed the.others with knavery.* He.was 
challenged, went out,.and gave shis. fires upon’ 
which; his, adversary, quitting. his; ground, pus. 
his, pistol, to. Clivels; head, and desired him to 
ask, bis, life... Clive. did sso ; but the brave, not 
satished with this, required that he should pay 
the sam.hehad Jost,.and retract what‘he :had 
said, ‘And what if, I refuse?’ demanded.Clive. 
‘Then, I, fire "replied, the other. ‘Fire and 
be 4d. !’, said Clive, coolly;/, £1 said. you 
cheated, I say so still, nor will I ever. pay you.’ 
The gamester, struck with the bold bearing of 
his antagonist, called hima madman, and 
threw away the pistol, When his friends were 
complimenting him on his behaviour, and con- 
demning the conduct of his adversary, Clive 
interrupted them by observing, ‘ The man has 
given me my life, and I have no right in future 
to mention his behaviour at the card-table ; 
though I certainly shall never pay him, nor 
associate with him again.’ ” 


We observe that the volume before us dif-| Leith 


fers from Colonel Napier’s History in the 
view taken of Sir John Moore. We reconcile 
the difference by our belief-that Mr. Gleig’s is 
the hero of romance, while Colonel Napier’s is 
that of history. There is an ingenious vig- 
nette, by Messrs, Corbould and Finden, con- 
taining medallion likenesses of the various 
generals ; it is a pretty.idea, prettily execu 


ee ee ee 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

PALENQUE. | ;, 
LeT?enrs have been received from Mr. Wal- 
deck down 'to the 9th of October. He had de- 
termined that if, by the 31st of January, neither 
money nor communication should reach him, 
torteave-the~ sand to returi to Europe 
with what he had obtained; in order to arrange 
allhis observations on’ Mexican antiquities, and 
to proceed with their publication as far as’ he 
had-gone, that his subscribers might not be en- 
tirely disappointed. It is also his ‘intention, 
if praeticable, to convey to London casts of the 
Palenquian reliefs for public exhibition. Mr. 
Waldeck had painted several portraits’ of fe- 
male natives, whose features closely resembled 
those'on the ancient reliefs; but that was not 
the case with the male natives. He complains 
that_the reliefs and sculptures have-been sadly 
mutilated, sinee the time-of Dupaix ; but he 
‘has been, busily, engaged in endeavouring to 
supply the deficiencies. For convenience,‘ and 
du order. to facilitate his. studiesy he was abont 
0 remove from the village to a hut-construetéd 
among the ruins. Among other advantages, 
this will allow him, by rigidly ising his 
funds, to wht joager for any assistance from 
England. e situation of this enterprising 
and able man is certainly critical ; but we repeat 
our hope that ‘he will’be put in possession of 
Such resources as may enable him to complete 
his valuable inquiries. 


Extract of a Letter dated Naples, Jan. 3, 1833. 


‘TaEere is’ a crowd of English here, and 
hardly a corner to be got in an hotel. Every 
thing is enormous in point of price, especially 





lodgings} im fact, more than ‘double “those ‘in’ 
France, Thermometer between 60° ‘and ’70° 
during day, and’abéut 45% at night. : 

There has been’ an eraption’in Mount’ Vesu- 
vius, Ft began the day T/artived; and I hada 
good view of it, us the mountainis right'in front 
of my windows: Phe lava poured down’ each 
side and from ‘the ventre. Atonight it was a 

nd ‘and subline ‘sight: There was’ & roar 
ike cannon, wher flafties' and showers ‘of- stones 
belehed forth: Thé walls Uf'the ‘houses here 
shook, and my bed under‘mé trembled? «TI weit 
up at night to'see it, and got to within a quarter 
of amile of the’crater, whith cuntd’ Hot bé-ap- 
proached nearer ;' and! I ‘had haftdly satdawn a 
moment from exhaustion, when the guide called 
out loudly, “ Lava f lava!” On tarning round, 
Ifound the ground splitting orepering ‘up,'a 
stream of red-hot: liquid. bubbling’ forth’; atid 
had I remained a moment louges,-T might have 
been -engulfed in ‘the furnace? ‘It continued 
a week ; but apprehensions are entertained it 
may-again break: out.’ The scene I witnessed 
at top will: never be effaced from my recollec- 
tion. 

The young King of Greece came here ‘a few 
days ago, and was with the royal family at a 
review of 25,000 men yesterday: 

There is a steam-boat from this to Malta in 
three days, which’ also goes ‘to Marseilles, 
Genoa, and Leghorn, the finest I have seen ; 
and exceeding those between London and 

ith. 

I have been at Pompeii, and daily some won- 
derful relics are discovered.'’ There is a great 
alteration since Iwas‘ there seventeen years 
ago. Iam going again’ to see the port disco- 
vered—taking full notes. W-R. M. 

“ Sannin 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION: » 





Tne even 
menced on Friday week ;.and we have much 
gratification in giving as full a report,as pos- 
sible of the excellent lecture with which the 
season, opened ; — the effects of the new 
impetus to its prosperity and extended sphere 
of usefulness. 
Mr. Brande on Chemical. Notation. 

Mr. Brande stated, that his objects in bring- 
ing the subject of chemical notation before the 
members of the Royal Institution were two- 
fold ;. to inform the readers of foreign chemical 
works of the meaning of the symbols generally 
adopted abroad, and ‘to submit to the consider- 
ation of English: chemists; and ‘especially of 
teachers of chemistry,’ ‘a system’ of bolic 
notation, more consistent'with: algebraic nota- 
tion, and not open tothe inconveniencies ‘and 
misconstructions which'the adoption of Bérze- 
lius’s system ~would«prdbably . involve. )°He 
then adverted: generally tothe great ad 
that had ‘been conferred uponichemistry:im its 
theoretical and ‘practical relations, hythe:gra. 
dual development of the atomic theory s: and ‘as 


alk notation’ was a mere concise staternent ‘and } 


expression of the facts furnished by that theory, 
he: proceeded, «im the’ firstinstanve, tovoffer-a 
few préliminary remarks in: illustration ofits 
principles; taking 'for:the’ purpose the several 


chemical combinations ‘presented! tous ‘by ‘the |’ Iu 


union: of the elements of the atmosphere, nitro. 
gen and oxygen,'whieh, in the immense ocean 
of aeriform matter that ‘surrounds ott planet, 
are in a state of mechanical mixture; but which 
may be made to‘enter into chemical wpion; aid 
then give rise to no less than five definite pro- 
ducts. ‘Mr. Brande then exhibited: the cha. 





meetings of this Institution come} 


hee 6), and were as follow 


raetets of the separate constituents of the at- 
mosphere, and opposed them to the abdve com- 
bitiations; namely, the’nitrous oxide;'the nivric 
oxide, the hyponitrous avid, the nitrous’ acid, 
atid the nitric atid ; and referréd to a ‘table, 
shewing the relative proportions per vent of the 
nitrogen and the oxygen ‘in’thésé several eom- 
poutids. From’ this’ table; it was obvious that 
they exhibited a striking instance of the lew of 
miitiple proportions; for the sitimbers -were 
such, that’ 14 parts, by weight, of nttrogen were 
shew ‘sutcéssively' to ‘combirie With 8, 16,'24, 
32) and 40 of oxygen ; these latter nant 
bers ‘being to eachother as, 2)'B,4) and 6 
accotdiigly, in’ the" ta of ‘the atomic 
theory, one°atom of ni Was waid ‘to com- 
bitie sticcessively “with one; two, thitée)'' four, 
and “five ‘atoms of @xygéens and we obtafir the 
jrambers’ 22,30, 38,°46, and 54, date eyniva- 
Jents or atomic weights of thé ein 
designating’ these by notation, foreign writers 
employed ' a‘ capital ‘initial letter 'to*represent 
thé ‘basé, ‘anid ‘the respective i a teh per of 
otygen were’ indicated by dvts’ over ity thus 
tha oni3 « ? 


"Nitrogen was represented by ‘N: 

, Nitrous oxide seaitientaciaaal Ne; 
Nitric Oxide, .....5-,0++-se geese N. 
Hyponitrous acid ¢ N. 


epee 


Nitrous acidic ss symsrssvereeen Ne 


Nitvid acid’. ensvou oMtyyy 
Mr... Brande, then,, proceeded. to. point out 
several, objections, to this system, when carried 


to its full exte ied to, practical pur- 
poses; pee bps 2887 of Mr. 
well in reference to.an improved and less 
objectionable method, in.conformity with which 
he proposed, to, represent the abave five com- 
pounds, as follow: ) noazstord Yo 2 
po Nitrogen ya v8 wei iind aon 


« Hyponitrous acid’... .4.. 

Witrous avid :.. sivas: 

Nitricacid. 
thé ‘srhall ‘n representing an atom, or equiva- 
lenit, (4. @: 14’ parts by weight) of nitrogen, and 
theo dn atom''(or8 parts)’ of oxygen; the 
attached number, shewing the number of such 
atoms in the compound, 

Mr. Brande ‘the ‘procéeded to’ explain the 
principle upon which hydrogen, in the system 
of equivalent numbers, was adopted as unity, 
and ‘répréserited water asa’ vompound of an 
atom of hydrogen, and an atom of oxygen, or 
h + 063 more Concisely indicated by the letter 7, 
as proposed by Mr, WheWwell: Thos the ligtlid 
nitric acid Consists of an atom‘ of oxygen, with 


| five atoms of nitrogen, and two atoms of water, 
pand would bé representéd\ thus 4\n\+.5%0 + 2 q. 


The line above, or parentheses, indicating that 
the elementsiare in chemical combination: 

The compounds of carbon.with oxygen were 

adverted to (the equivalent, of carbon 


- Carbonic exideiss.ai bau e+o 
‘GCarbonic acidivin-woase OF 2 
Oxaliciacid, savdv ive +30 


1 Ammonia was' stated to bea ‘compound of 
i'm’ + Fh (ore ‘atom’ of nitrogen atid” three ‘of 
hydrogen), "and “cyandyen: of +" 2c, (or one 
ator? Of Mtropgeii ‘ahd two of carbon). 

‘With this’ preliminary ‘information, Mr. 
Brande ‘procéeded to shew some applications of 





the system” of notation ‘to the ‘explanation of 
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ee 
chemical” decompositions, suck as oralate of| President, in the chair. There were present, 


ammonia into cyanogen and water : 
(Qc+30+n+3h) =n+2e+3q; 
Nitrate of ammonia into nitrous oxide and 
tater, 
“(nt 50+n+ 35h) =2(n+0) +39; 
Cyanic acid and water into bicarbonate of am- 
a sw , 
n+2eor+ 0+3q=(n+3h) +2(c+20)- 
More complex cases, some selected from mi- 
neral combinations, were then mentioned as 
susceptible of similar notation. The compounds 
of hydrogen and carbon (hydrocarburets) were 
also selected, as, from the peculiarity of their 
atomic constitution, peculiarly susceptible of 
such illustration. We subjoin the compounds 
that Mr. Brande selected, but our limits pre- 
vent the insertion of the entire table, neces- 
sary to the full explanation of their com- 
position : 








Olefiant gas......06.- 260 sereeeeee 2e+2h 
Fire damp... ........--+ese0s+e8++ c+2h 
Bicarburetted hydrogen ...... Ge+3h 
Quadricarburetted hydrogen. 4c + 4h 
Naphtha . ...... 0.6608 cree eeeee 6c+ 6h 
Naplithalin ...........s00+se-+09 20¢+ 8h 


In conclusion, Mr. Brande adverted to cer- 
tain symbolic abridgments, convenient where it 
was unnecessary to specify the whole of the 
elements; thus nitrous and nitric acids might 


be represented by n,n; the former character- | 
ised by a grave, the latter by an acute accent, as 
suggested also by Mr. Whewell ; and the hypo- 
nitrous acid by n. ‘ 

In farther iilustration of this subject, the fol- 
lowing were suggested as the symbols of sul- 
phur, and its acids. 

Sulphur .......-++++0++ $ 

Hyposulphurous acid 2s + 20, or s 


Sulphurous acid ...... $s +20, ors 


Hyposulphuric acid . 2:8 + 5 0, or s 


! 


$+ 30, oré 


Liquid sulphuric acid s + 30 + q, oF st+q 
The alcaline bases, and other metallic oxides, 
might be designated either in detail, or simply 
by their initial car1Tat letters, always using 

















the Latin names of the metals. Thus, 
A Ammonia... ......+-+-+ = nt+3h 
P Potassa .... = porto 
a = so+o 
IA snsachasosensesong = kto 
C Calcia, or lime ......... = cal+o 
B Baryta .......0...cs0.0 = bat+o 
Str Strontia ............... = sir+o 
M Magneiia ...;.....,..... = mag + 0 


One or more secondary letters must be em- 


ployed, as the above cases shew, where requi- | <iscourse 


site for distinction; but as Mr. Brande stated 
he was about to publish a table of equivalents, 
with the whole of their corresponding symbols, 
for the use of the chemical students in the 
Royal Institution, we ‘shall refer to that for 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


On Monday evening the first assembly for the 
season. 1833 took place, in the hall of the Col- 


led him anxiously to look for recovery. A 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





the Lord Chancellor, the Home Secretary of 
State, the Bishops of London and Chichester, 
most of the judges, and distinguished members 
of the learned professions: the Chevalier Clot 
Bey, in the gorgeous apparel of the Pasha of 
Egypt's court, was also there. An able dis- 
course on the treatment of insanity, from the 
elegant pen of the President, was listened to 
with profound attention. No disease requires 
more observation than insanity: the mind and 
body are affected, and''the patient becomes an 
object of terror and pity, and though in the 
midst of life, is, to all intents and purposes, 
morally dead : it is characterised by indecision, 
suspicion, illusion; and the mode of treatment 
ought not to be confined to the mere exhibition 
of medicine: unlike h ondriasis, where 
the physician looks to the stomach and liver, 
the affections of the mind are more especially 
and directly to be addressed. Insanity, or 
madness, is frequently a consequence of the 
sudden acquisition of wealth: it is recorded of 
1720 (that infatuated year of national disaster, 
when more wealth was promised than the 
world contained), that the cases of insanity 
were far more numerous than in seasons less 
disturbed by the schemes of speculating men. 
By excitation the brain becomes gorged, and, 
as it were, over-worked, which superinduces 
mental disease: to reason with a patient in 
this'state is like talking to the wind. ‘T'artarised 
antimony may be administered with happy 
effect. It is the moral treatment of a patient, 
however, which will chiefly be attended to by 
the skilful physician: he knows that the mind 
is as instinctively disposed to throw off disease 
as the body, and avails himself of the fortunate 
circumstance. Again, has his patient any 
tastes ?—is he fond of music? for the good 
effects of this charm on the mind we need not 
refer to the instance of the perverse Saul. The 
learned President went on to observe, that he 
had witnessed its salutary effects, especially in 
one case, where his duty as a good subject 


Greek philosopher characterises mathematical 
demonstration as the purgative of the soul; 
certainly there is nothing better calculated to 
drive away ‘* thick-coming fancies,” those 
** forgeries of the mind,” than deep study ; so 
also the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, when 
the physician is assured that the patient's 
imagination is controllable, otherwise he is led 
into a deeper labyrinth of error. Proofs of 
recovery from an insane to a sane state of mind 
require the nicest attention, and are extremely 
difficult to be known. Amongst the cases 
quoted by Erskine in the celebrated tria! of 
Hatfield, is one of an insane gentleman, who 
conversed so sensibly for a length of time with 
Lord Ellenborough, that the judge declared he 
considered him of perfectly sound mind ; never- 
theless, the ‘very next day the individual was 
proved mad, although he veiled his conversa- 
tion in the Latin language, in order to elude 
the observation of his attendants ! 


{The foregoing is a meagte outline of an admirable 
@ 3 the of a crowded assembly ren- 
dered it a task of difficulty to keep the author’s observa- 
tions consecutively before the mind.] 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Da. Grant on the Simie of the old continent. 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire has given to these the 
name of Catarrhini, in of the form 
and position of the nostrils. The lecturer 
shewed the points in which they differed from 





lege, Pall Mall East ; Sir Henry Halford, Bart., 


ally adapted for 
walking upright, or for the prone position which 
other animals assume, their ‘natttal attitude 


as four-handed animals, equ 


being intermediate. He noticed the construc. 
tion of the hand, which was not so delicately 
formed as in the human subject, and had the 
thumb much shorter, so as scarcely to enable it 
to antagonise with the fingers; and that in some 
genera of the new’ world it was ultegether de. 
ficient: the teeth agreed with those of the hu. 
man with one exception, where two molary 
above and two below were possessed in addition 
to the others; the stomach resembles the hy. 
man, except that the cardiac portion is like a 
cul de sac. After minutely pointing out other 
anatomical differences, the lecturer noticed 
Dr. Abel’s account of the orang shot on the 
island of Sumatra, and which must have been 
upwards of six feet high! In his next lecture, 
Dr. Grant will notice the striking difference 
= the monkeys of the old and new 
world. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 23d.—R, Murchison, Esq., president, in 
the chair. Several gentlemen were elected 
fellows. A paper by Lieut.-Col. Sykes was first 
read on the basaltic formations of the peninsula 
of India; and afterwards a communication by 
Joshua Trimmer, Esq., on recent shells found 
in gravel on the left bank of the Mersey, at 
elevations considerably above the high-water 
mark, 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR FEBRUARY. 
18¢ 7) 53m_the Sun enters Pisces. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
DB M 
© Full Moon in Cancer ------+- 46 # 
C Last Quarter in Libra ---.-.-- llso1 4 
@ New Moon in Aquarius -..--- 19 5 @ 
> First Quarter in Taurus ------ 27 #1318 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 


eee 


44 3hthe Moon in perigee. 174 13'.in 





apogee, 

34 124.Mercury in aphelion. 144in cons 
junction with 30 Sagittarii: difference of lati« 
tude 9’, 174 224 with  Capricorni. 18% 23° 
—with 3 Capricorni. 214—with . Aquarii« 
difference of latitude 3’. 234 23%—greatest 
south latitude. 

3¢ 14>—Venus in conjunction with Jupiter. 
64 7"—ascending node. 184 1*—in conjune« 
tion with « Piscium: difference of latitude 8. 
204 18'-with 1 Z Piscium. 26¢ 114 —with 
Piscium. The proportion of the illuminated to 
the dark part of the disc of Venus is in the 
early part of the month as 8 to 4. 
diameter of the planet 20/’. 

2. Mars in conjunction with 32 Tauri: 
difference of Jatitude 11’. 74 12°.with 1 A 
Tauri, 194 16% with 1 v Tauri. 274 5’ 
with « Tauri. 28% 23'—in quadrature. 

22'_.Vesta in conjunction with 703 Mayer. 
5’—Juno in. conjunction with 37 Libre. 
—Pallas in conjunction with » Ceti ; the planet 
about 14° north of the star. 134—Ceres be- 
tween 38 Arietis and y@ Ceti. : 

my 18"—Jupiter at his greatest south lati- 
tude. 
Eclipses of the Sateliites. 


De He Me Se 
First Satellite, emersion ---- 2 7 32 4 
Second Satellite .....++ss+++ 2: 6 i6 
Third Satellite....-.+..ss066 ll 6 2 6&6 


24—Satarn in opposition to Jupiter and 





the human form, both as regards their external 
‘and internal structure: he characterised them 


Venus. The ring of Saturn is again contract- 
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ing, and at present is the most interesting tele- 
seopic. object inthe heavens. 10¢—Major axis 
ofthe ring 44736. ..Minor axis 1”-92. 

64 23)—Uranus in conjunction with the Sun. 
Wo 11>—~in conjunction with Mercury. 

Deptford. J.T. Barker. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


J. W. Lussock, Esq. in the chair—A paper 
on tic douloureux was read. It is allowed that 
Dr. Fothergill was the first who noticed this 

inful disorder. Dr. Armstrong considered 
that it had its origin in the brain, and with 
reason,—clear manifestations of cerebral disease 
preoging or accompanying an attack. It most 
commonly affects persons of that description 
termed nervous ; in whom very trifling causes 
provoke return of the paroxysms. A remedy 
that could be depended upon had been sought 
in vain through the entire circle of the materia 
medica; belladonna, hemlock, nitrate of silver, 
mercury, arsenic, iron, electricity, exhibited 
and administered variously, have failed in severe 
and well-marked cases, while others have 
yielded to purgatives alone. The author illus- 
trates his paper by cases: in these he had 
applied the acetate of morphia to an absorbing 
surface; a mode adopted by several French 
medical men in fefanus, though never in tic 
douloureux. ‘This external application, some- 
times increased to sixteen grains, together with 
free, Jocal. depletion and purgatives, during the 
continuance of the narcotic effect, had been 
attended with happy results. Apoplexy fre- 
quently supervenes, and terminates the suffer- 
ings of the patient: the author notices two 
such cases, and Sir Henry Halford no fewer 
than five ! 








MR. LEIGH HUNT: MR. BANIM. 

Tue publicity of the subscriptions entered into 
for the benefit of these literary characters, re- 
lieves us from those restraints which would 
otherwise render it as delicate as it is painful 
tosay a word upon the subject. But they re- 
quire to be known to be successful; and a few 
remarks from us will, we trust, be serviceable 
in: both cases. 

The distresses of scholars, of literary men, 
of artists, and of individuals devoted to scientitic 
pursuits, are pre-eminently entitled to sym- 
pathy. It is not the fate of lofty genius alone 
tobe unfitted to cope with the world and 
worldlings.. The less elevated, whose occupa- 
tions are nevertheless valuable; useful, orna- 
mental, and instructive to their fellow-men, 
are almost equally incapacitated for a success- 
ful struggle against the common contingencies 
of life. Their minds are of necessity diverted 
from those prudent cares and commendable at- 
tentions which contribute so materially to the 
comfort and prosperity of the general mass, 
who acquire wealth and independence by far 

personally onerous and far less nationally 
beneficial labours. The more they toil in their 
Vocation, the more’ are they exposed to the 
losses and injuries-thus occasioned. ‘Toemploy 
the trite but too descriptive phrase, they fail 
into trouble ; and hopeless is the wight, in this 
law.ridden land, who once becomes a prey to 
litigation and its overwhelming expense. In 
all our experience, ‘and it has been but too 
extensive among the sufferers in this way, we 
have never known five instances of individuals 


plunged into this unhappy situation whose ut- 
Most energies, exerted even unto death, have | na. 


to extricate them from the cruel op- 
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pression, Let us not, then, be ready, to im- 
pute the misfortunes of such men as these 
(alas! but examples of hundreds of their fel- 
lows enduring similar wretchedness) to extrava- 
gance, or improvidence, or vice. 1t results 
from the very nature of their, condition, and 
the manner in which their time is spent. To 
provide for their own wants and the wants of 
their. families, they must:work without inter- 
mission; and the very employment which pro- 
cures them the means, lays them open at once 
to the charge of negligence, and to the inroads 
of imposition, poverty, and ruin. 

As we address ourselves to the good sense of 
the public, we will not appeal to its feelings ; 
but were we inclined so to do, we could, in this 
respect, unfold many tales of wo, which would 
excite the indignation and melt the hearts of 
every one who perused the afflicting history.* 
Of the four hundred names which we, observe 
in the list of those who have subscribed their 
mite for Mr. Hunt’s volume, there are some 
who could sadly shew with how much of wrong 
and misery a literary career had made them 
intimate. Even the most fortunate have little 
to boast of. 

But though all periods have exhibited to us 
the poet poor, and the author garret-lodged 
and starving, there are circumstances peculiar 
to the present day which tend much to aggra- 
vate the evil, and increase our regrets for the 
cast-down. In the firat place, the diffusion of 
letters has greatly augmented their numbers, 
and eonsequently increased the risks of failure. 
In the next place, the system of literature, 
connected with publishing, has become more 
precarious and uncertain. No writer could 
reckon upon the remuneration of his toils. One 
year a fair novel would produce him several 
hundred pounds; the next, a better perform- 
ance would be unsaleable. The monopolising 
societies have also thrown many meritorious 
writers out of bread, by sapping the parties 
and crippling the capital whence they derived 
employment; and this grievous mischief is 
gradually destroying the whole spirit of trade 
and competition, and reducing our publishing 
toa state below contempt.+ A third cause of 
deterioration is springing up out of the specu- 
lations relative to the periodical press, unsettled 
by reports of contemplated legislative changes, 
which must alter the interests of all that pro- 
perty, in which very large sums are vested. A 
multitude of literary men already feel this new 
source of evil to them ; and the ultimate effect 
in all its bearings upon them, upon the com- 
merce and upon the revenue of the country, is 
not to be calculated. 

We have thought it our duty to allude briefly 
to these broader considerations, that we might 
with justice ask. the support we seek, when the 
dread necessity for baring the bosom of talent, 
and soliciting succour for its afilictions, does 
arise; and claim, not pity for faults, but,a 
debt of kindness and gratitude for efforts. in 
which private advantage is almost unavoidably 
sacrificed. 

In the cases immediately before us, we learn 
with satisfaction, that Mr. Banim’s subserip- 
tien proceeds towards the réalisation of the 
hopes of his friends: that for Mr. Hunt is (as 
we see by a circular just received) left open for 
the completion of a list, to be bound up with the 
volume of his works reviewed in. our No,)832. 
We trust the numbers will be doubled. 

Before concluding, we beg.to add a few 

* We could edit such an Edition of D'Israeli’s Calami- 
ties of enn as would almost horrify the reader.— 


L. G. 
t See some remarks in our review of Gesenius, p. 71. 





a 
words respecting the Literary Fund *— a bené- 
volent institution so purely and judiciously, 
and yet so delicately and liberally administered, 
as to demand our highest encomium —which 
has been inadvertently, and without due in- 
quiry, questioned in the Times (and perhaps 
other journals), as neglecting such distresses as 
we are now endeavouring to recommend ‘to 
solace. Nothing can be farther from the truth 
than this imputation. To bestow in a 
which letteth not the left hand know what the 
right gives, is a maxim very honourably ob- 
served by the committee intrusted with | the 
dispensation of this fund: we are not, there. 
fore, at liberty to say more than that they stand 
high for their conduct in the particular in- 
stances referred to, We wish’ we’ could tell 
the world of others but we must close the 
page. It is gratifying to know, that though 
there is an appalling amount of want and mi- 
sery — far beyond what can be effectually re- 
medied — there is also a large extent of charity 
and Christian sympathy for truly manifest and 
properly authenticated distress. Not three 
years ago, the writer of this obtained above 
3007. by private subscription for an unnamed 
scholar of high reputation, which saved him 
and a large family from utter desolation (satis- 
fying debts of more than five. times the 
sum): and within this very week he has been 
applied to in a ease where 100/. will save an 
author of distinction from a prison; and he will 
easily get it, partly from the Liderary Fund, 
and the rest from other sources. 

MR. E. L. BULWER:, BOOKSELLING AND 
PUBLISHING. 
WE observe in a northern publication several 
mistakes, which, being printed, operate as mis- 
representations of subjects better known in the 
literary circles of London. The writer says 
that all our Annuals have failed this year ; 
which is not the fact: but from the assertion 
he draws an equally erroneous conclusion, 
namely, that the announced annual from the 
pen of Mr. Bulwer has, in consequence, been 
postponed till the spring. This work, we 
know, never was intended to be an Annual; 
and we also know that it only waits the com- 
pletion of some. designs by Parris. to appear in 
the form first proposed. Again, our contem- 
porary says, that “ very few works of fiction 
now published yield a return of their expenses, 
and £ugene. Aram, the most. favourite novel 
of last season, has not yet reached a.second 
edition.” There is no part of this true except 
the last, that there is as yet no second edition 
of Eugene Aram. But that book is out of 
print, though a thousand more copiés were 
printed of it than of Paul Clifford ; and thus 
the publisher must have reaped an extra profit, 
of no small amount, on his outlay. On the 
same data it might be asserted that’ Scott's 
works did not succeed—there was more 'time 
between his second editions than that of Zu- 
gene Aram, owing to the same cause—the num- 
ber printed of the first. We have thought it 
right to correct these mistatements, too hastily 
admitted, as they not only do wrong to indivi- 
duals, but to the general interests of publishing. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 
A prRouD display, honourable to British 
talent, awaits the public gratification in the 


* The infinite good done by this Society, and the 
wretchedness it is ever mitigating, can only be credited 
by those who witness its beneficent and secret deeds of 
charityr+-did, L, G. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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exhibition about to open, and of which we 
have enjoyed a transient glance. The three 
rooms never looked more brilliant in their 
general effect, and are hung from floor to 
ceiling with the works of living artists—most 
of them very meritorious, many of them truly 
excellent, and not a few of them in the highest 
class of those branches of art to which they 
severally belong. There are a number of pro- 
ductions which have already received the meed 
of just applause; and there are also novelties 
which fully sustain the character of our na- 
tional school. To this collection E. Landseer 
is a splendid contributor ; and we also noticed a 
touching picture of a female at a tomb, by his 
brother. M/‘Clise has not only his scena of 
Bottom, from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
but the Veiled Prophet of Korassan, from 
Moore—a picture of the most vivid imagina- 
tion, and extraordinary execution. Our pro- 
phecy respecting this young painter is being 
rapidly fulfilled: genius, industry, and mo- 
desty, must carry him to the foremost rank in 


the profession he has so early adorned. Mr.| _ 


Lee is another of the artists whose perform- 
ances especially struck us; and Mr. Green 
another. Collins, Etty, Constable, Knight — 


but we have neither catalogue to refresh our 
memory, nor time to print our praise; and 
therefore we shall take an early opportunity to 
record our opinions of other delightful speci- 
mens. Altogether, we repest, the exhibition 
is most gratifying. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s first complete and uniform Edition of the 
Life and Works of Lord Byron. Part XI. 
Murray. 

Ir is really a matter of great difficulty to say 

any thing new of this beautiful work. These 

Messrs. Finden are such provoking fellows, that 

they never give us an opportunity of intro- 

ducing a variety in the shape of fault-finding. 

Whether we look at ‘‘ The Drachenfells,” from 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., ** Tivoli,” from C. 


heavy carvings of the niches around the room, 
and ania into deep relief the almost gorgeous 
fret-work of the ceiling. He was standing at 
the western and most retired corner of the 
room, where its exquisite proportions and rich 
monastic ornaments are seen to the greatest 
advantage. As, arrested by the remark, he 
turned to survey a scene so familiar to him, his 
countenance assumed the serious and impressive 
expression, which has elsewhere been so faith- 
fully described, while with that deep intonation 
of voice, which suited go well with the gravity 
of his aspect, he softly whispered to his com- 
panion, 
* A place to dream of, not to see.’ 

At this instant the light fell strongly on a 
beautiful marble bust of Shakespeare, which 
filled one of the niches at the remote end of 
the room. He pointed to it, and remained for 
some moments in deep thought. The author 
of Waverley and the shade of Shakespeare! It 
was a scene to which the pencil of William Allan 
could alone have done justice.” 





DRAMA. 
WE shall this week be very cursory with our 
dramatic notice; for reasons known to our- 
selves, and not to be promulgated. 

At Drury Lane, the Nervous Man, a very 
clever piece in two acts, and capitally acted, by 
Farren and Power in particular, has been very 
attractive every night, and never failed to af- 
ford ample entertainment to the audiences. 
On Thursday, the Barber of Seville, with the 
first appearances this season of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, and the rest of the cast strong in H. 
Phillips, Seguin, and Bedford, filled the the- 
atre, and was received with every mark of 
approbation. 

At Covent Garden, an oratorio marked the 
martyrdom of Charles I., while in Paris they 
were debating a law to abrogate the obser- 
vance of the murder of Louis XVI. The 
performances were very well selected and exe- 
cuted. 

At the Adelphi, Othello, as a parody of 





Stanfield, A.R.A., “‘ Convent of La Pena,” from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Batty, ‘* Bridge of Egrippo, 
Negropont,” from C. Stanfield, A.R.A., ‘* The 
Acropolis, Athens,” from J. D. Harding, or 
“The Bridge of Sighs,’ and ‘* The Bernese 
Alps,” from J. M. W. Turner, we are equally 
delighted with the talent and taste displayed in 
the production of so many admirable plates. 





Colonel Murray’s National Work, in which the 
Literature and History of the Country are 
connected with its finest Scenery. Central 
Division. Part I. Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ;_ D. Morison, jun. and Co., Perth. 

AsYors¥ory is the worthy subject of this por- 

tion of Colonel Murray’s publication, and fur- 

nishes three detailed views—from the Tweed, 
from the garden, and from the east terrace— 
besides several smaller and auxiliary designs. 

The text is exceedingly interesting, and con- 


tains many*curidus descriptions and anecdotes | the 


of the place, and of its late illustrious possessor,., 
from which we select the following passage :— 

“On one occasion, while:passing with Sir 
Walter through the library, it was. remarked 
to him how much pleasure there was in the re- 
flection, that He, who had contributed to give 
interest tothe libraries of others, should-have 
one of his own ‘so siited'to the nature of the 
studies in which he delighted. The mellow 
light of an autumnal sunset was then struggling 

ough the trees, imparting a rich tint to the 


Shakespeare, and an imitation of Kean and 
Macready by Reeve and Yates, has been acted 
with doubtful success, if the opinion of the 
well-informed can weigh against the voice of 
the million. We are so much attached to the 
drama, that Shakespeare is our Bible in that 
branch of literature, and therefore we do not 
'like to see him brought into ridicule ; and we 
also regard the Adelphi, and admire the ta- 
lents of Reeve and Yates so much (sources 
as they have been of such amusement 
to us), that we should not like to see 
the former debased into Tom and Jerry vul- 
garity, nor the latter into buffoonery. A slap 
of mimicry, now and then, is very entertaining ; 
but to rest a whole piece upon it, is too much, 
and especially in performers of the original 
ability of those to whom we allude. There is 
some cleverness in the parodies and songs ; but 
an inherent coarseness runs throughout this 
burlesque, which renders it very unpalatable on 
boards where we have seen Victorine. 

At-the Strand Theatre we witnessed the 
repetition of Miss Kelly's Entertainments, on 
Saturday, and were highly pleased with her 
various-exertions.. Perhaps the subject is too 
exclusively allied to: theatrical recollections ; 
but still, the interest- we feel in Miss Kelly 
herself renders her anecdotes extremely agree- 
able, and some of her personations, such as 
Lady Savage, Mrs. Parthian, Mrs. Drake, and 
Sally Simkin, are so excellently sustained (be- 
sides the affecting blind boy and dumb girl), 








— 
that the whole eminently deserves the public 
patronage. 

The King’s Theatre prospectus has been 
published, and we certainly never saw a fairer 
promise. We anticipate great enjoyment in 
seeing it fulfilled. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS, 


Adelphi, Jan. 16.--The splash of the foun. 
tain in the last scene of Don Quixote always 
monopolises the whole stage, driving all the 
principal characters into dismayed grotps at 
the wings ; but on the above night it ran riot 
to such a degree, that the whole dramatis per. 
sone were splashed from head to foot; and the 
stage became so flooded that the curtain was 
abruptly hurried down, and the whole interval 
between play and afterpiece was employed in 
mopping the boards dry. 

Drury Lane, Jan. 21.— Kean, in Richard, 
was too tired or too gouty to make all the cus. 
tomary changes in his dress, and so went forth 
to fight in Bosworth Field in white satin shoes, 
In the pantomime the spray of the Falls of 
Niagara is really very badly acted by the smoke 
engaged for the purpose, which suggests no 
idea except that the water is on fire, or that 
very extensive culinary operations are going 
forward beneath the stage. 

Covent Garden, Jan. 22.—In Nell Gwynne, 
Blanchard should certainly get into the gown 
instead of standing behind it, or what means 
Nell’s assertion that she should like the gown 
‘* without the lining,’”’ and nearly half-a-dozen 
more jokes in direct allusion to his being and 
having been in it? There is a radical error in 
that scene of the pantomime wherein Clown is 
supposed to see double, for the two Harlequins 
and other objects are represented in positions 
the exact reverse, instead of the fac-similes of 
each other. 

Strand, Jan. 24.-Miss Kelly was so excited 
the first night of her astonishing performance, 
that she was throughout uttering such excla- 
mations as the following, which were audible 
in all parts of the house:—‘* Dear me, what 
shall I do?—O, I am so tired !—give me a pin, 
my dress is all undone behind—Prompt louder, 
I can’t hear a word you say,’ &c. Once her 
gown (made in two pieces to facilitate her 
change to male attire) disengaged itself from 
her waist, and nearly fell off her on the stage; 
at another time she had the narrowest possible 
escape of falling backwards over a music-stodl, 
which she encountered in a retrograde run; 
and, saddest accident of all, in raising a 
to search for a pair of spectacles, she inclined a 
large, handsome moon-lamp upon it beyond its 
equilibrium, and it fell over with a crash upon 
the stage, where it remained till the fall of the 
curtain, amid the wide-spread atoms of its 
glass, and reflected in the carpet in its own oil. 
Miss Kelly bore these mishaps with great good- 
humour, simply exclaiming at the last-named 
accident, in the croaking voice of a pettish old 
man she was representing at the time, “ Ab, 
every thing occurs to vex me !’’ to which she 
added, in the same voice, **Can’t find my 
spectacles either ; never mind——materially de- 
teriorates from the expression. of my face, 
though.”” In the last part of her performance, 
she, as a mischievous hoyden miss, throws # 
large stofie out of the window. On her first 
night, she succeeded in this feat, after having 
first hit another part of the seene with it ; but 
on her second night, it bounded back and 
smashed a siage-light. Ha, ha, ha!” cried 
she, ‘* I’m glad I’ve done some more ; 
I know who'll have to pay for that !” 

Coburg, Jan. 25.—_1 cannot but appland 
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while I laugh at the creditable ingenuity of 
those who preside over the wardrobe of this 
theatre. They are now acting a Persian piece 
Retribution), and all the tunics worn in 
it are the cloaks which were worn in the 
French piece of The Tower of Nesle, now tied 
about the middle instead of the shoulders of 
the actors. The following is tolerable im- 
promptu blank verse for the Coburg. It 
occurred in the tragedy of Retribution, and 
arose from an actor’s keeping the stage 
waiting :— 

Mr. Cobham. Go, send my son. 

Somebody. My lord, he comes. 

(A long pause.) 

Mr. Cobham. He comes not. 

Didst thou not say that he was coming hither? 

Another proof of disobedience this ! 

I’ve seen too much of it in him of late— 

Go, find and send him hither. 
Somebody. Here he comes. 

Ihad already seen the piece at this theatre, 
and so can vouch for the interpolation. The 
gentleman who enacts Mr. Gilman in The 
Happiest Day of my Life, does not afford white 
gloves; and so, in mentioning the cause of his 
self-satisfaction on his entrance, drops the 
drollery of ** and there’s not a single crack in 
my white kid gloves.” 


Drury Lane, Jan. 26.—I was sorry to hear 
Dowton hissed, and should have been sorrier 
had he been unjustly hissed ; but he certainly 
had no right to load Captain Copp, in Charles 
the Second, with the vulgarisms of the present 
day ; making use of such expressions as, ‘* Cut 
your stick !” stretching out the fingers of both 
hands from his nose, &c. &c. 








VARIETIES. 


A new Method of preserving Iron-work from 
Rust, communicated by M. Payen to the French 
Institute, consists in plunging the pieces to be 
preserved in a mixture of one part concen- 
trated solution of impure soda (soda of com- 
merce), and three parts water. Pieces of iron 
left for three’ months in this liquid had lost 
neither weight nor polish; whilst similar 
pieces immersed for five days in the simple 
water were covered with rust.—Recueil In- 
dustriel. 

Roasting by Gas: Baking Bread for Spirits. 
— We have, already, in several Nos. referred 
to and described these most ingenious inven. 
tions of Mr. Hicks, and have satisfied ourselves, 
by actual inspection, of their extraordinary 
applicability to the useful arts and domestic 
concerns of life. On Wednesday we lunched 
off pigeon and duck roasted by the apparatus 
delineated in our last: both were excellently 
cooked, the system uniting cheapness in fuel, 
conveniency, the saving of time, and no mis- 
takes. The bread we ate was from the manu- 
factory at Pimlico, sweet and wholesome at the 
end of a week’s keeping. We never saw any 
thing superior to the arrangements in this vast 
bakehouse. They have not yet begun to collect 
the steam and convert it into spirits: when 
they do, we shall farther notice these remark- 

le improvements. 

Capt. Back’s Arctic Expedition.—A mislead- 
ing, if not a mischievous attempt, has been 
made to mislead the public feeling respecting 
this bold and patriotic undertaking. The simple 
fact is, that enough has been obtained to sup- 
port the expedition in all its objects during 
two years; but 2,000/. more will be requisite 
to keep it in activity for three-years: a con- 
summation most desirable, and one, the supply 
for which we do not for a moment doubt will 
be speedily and amply provided. 





Archdeacon Pott.—This truly good man and 
venerable pillar of our national church died 
this week at the vicarage, Kensington, at the 
age of eighty-three. He was the author of 
many pamphlets, charges, and other works on 
divinity: and never was a man more deser- 
vedly esteemed and respected. 

M. Lamariine, the French poet and travel- 
ler, arrived at Beyruth, in Syria, on the 12th 
of December; having traversed the country 
during forty days on horseback, and received 
every hospitable attention from Ibrahim Pasha 
and the natives. 

Political Economy.—The Rev.Richard Jones, 
having been appointed professor of political 


economy at the King’s College, is, we learn, | © 


about to commence a course of lectures on the 
object, uses, and method of the study. 

The Ladye Chapel.—We are glad to observe 
that a course of lectures on zoology are being 
delivered by Mr. J. F. South, in the Borough, 
to aid the beautiful restoration of this venerable 
and interesting fabric. 

Sculpture and Painting.—‘* A statue may be 
compared to a star, and a painting to a flower. 
The one is apart, unchanging, independant, 
and sublime—it is full of a light that burns 
only for itself; it derives no apparent nourish. 
ment from any outward source; and it lifts 
our thoughts to hold communion with higher 
races than man. The other, belonging to our 
earth, and the child of it, is a portion of that 
nature to which we ourselves belong, is fed by 
the atmosphere we breathe, and clad in colours 
which attract us the more because we irre- 
sistibly connect with them the notion of decay. 
The statue might be fancied the marble chry- 
salis of a spirit that will soon take wing to its 
planet. The painting is the exquisite and bloom. 
ing bud, that grows from the native soil of 
man."’— Arthur Coningsby. 

The River Sutledge has been surveyed, with 
the view to its improvement in navigation, and 
especially by the use of steam-vessels. 

Travellers in the East.—The latest accounts 
from Lieutenant Barnes and Dr. Gerard, state, 
that after leaving Cabul they had arrived at 
Khulim, where they were detained by a native 
chief, Meer Murad Beg of Kemday, for the 
purpose of extorting a ransom from them. The 
Khan of Cabul, however, interfered, and pro- 
cured their release. 

Eastern Apologue. —‘‘ An old man sold sour 
milk, with which every day he gained two 
shag (which is less than a halfpenny), by going 
with it to the market-place in a city, with which 
he bought bread for his wife and son. One 
day he brought the milk to a desolate village, 
and leaving it for a minute, a serpent came and 
drank it, and put one tomaun (the value of 
fifteen shillings) in the pit. The old man ob- 


served it, took the tomaun, and went his way :| 


thus it happened to him every day upon that 
spot, until he became a man of property. 
When the hour of his death came, he said to 
his son, ‘ Carry milk every day upon--that 
spot; you will thus gain a tomaun.’ 
man died. The son gained every day one 
tomaun, by going to that place with milk ; but 
one day the son said to himself, ‘ This serpent 


The old | Sunda 


— 

ous, for by covetousness thou losest thy bene- 
factor.’ —Rev. J. Wolff’s Journal, in Morning 
Watch. 

Ci-git ma femme: ah qu’elle est bien 

Pour son repos et pour le mien ! 

My wife is laid beneath this stone 

For her repose, and for mine own ! 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal under Don 
Pedro, ipaing Personal Sketches, &c., , % G. Lloyd 
Hodges, Esq, late Colonel commanding the Foreign 
Brigade in that Service. 

From Bent’s Literary Advertiser, containing a list of 
the new books and principal engravings published in Lon- 
don in 1832, it appears that the number of new books is 
about 1180, exclusive of new editions, pamphlets, or pe- 
tiodicals, being 80 more ‘than in 1831. The number of 

ravings is 99 (including 40 portraits), 15 of which are 
engraved in the line manner, 57 in mezzotint, 7 chalk, 
9 aquatint, and 1) in lithography. __ < 

emorials of my Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian 
and Austrian Dungeons, by Silvio Pellico: translated 
from the original, by Thomas Roscoe. 

The First Vol. of the Naturalist’s Library, conducted 
by Sir William Jardine, with coloured Plates, engraved 
by W. H. Lizars. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles of Church 
Reform, by the Rev. W. Palmer, author of «* Origines 
Liturgicer.” 

The Angusshire Album ; a Selection of Pieces, in Prose 
and Verse, by Gentlemen in Angusshire. 

A new edition, 8vo. of Evelyn’s Sylva, a Discourse of 
Forest-trees; with the Notes of Dr. Hunter and others, 
embodying recent discoveries, &c. 

Philosophical Conversations, familiarly explaining the 
effects and causes of many daily occurrences in natural 
phenomena, by F. C. Bakewell. 

Dr. Dymock, of Glasgow, well known as the editor of 
Cesar, Ovid, and Sallust, with Notes and Indices, &c., 
has nearly finished a work entitled Bibliotheca Classica, or 
a Classical Dictionary, for the use of schools; the labour, 
we are assured, of many years, and, we may consequently 
anticipate, well calculated to lessen the /abour both of 
teacher and scholar. 

Another Monthly, called the Literary Annalist, or His- 
torical Register, is announced, by the Editor of ‘ the 
Cabinet Annual Register.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Captain Sir William Hoste, with Portrait, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. bds.—Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the 
French Language, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Henderson’s New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, 8vo. 7s. 

big © Practical Account of the Epidemic Cholera, 
8vo. 6s. bds.—Mrs. Kerrnish on Christianity, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—History in all Ages, 3d edition, 12mo. 7s. bds.— 
Craig on Conversion, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds.—Gilly’s Me- 
moir of Neff, 2d edition, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Mackinnon’s 
Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Plates, ld. 16s. bds.—Scientific Notices of Comets, 12mo. 
4s, bd.—Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXIX. Treatise on 
Heat, by Dr, Lardner, 8vo. 6s. bds.—British Library, 
Vol. I. Whites Natural History of Selborne, by Brown, 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth; 3s. sewed.—Arthur Coningsby, 
3 vols. royal 12mo. 1. 8s, 6d. bds.—Reuss’s Statements of 
the Trade of the United States, royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. cloth.— 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. XIII. Don Quixote, 
Vol. I. illustrated by Cruikshank, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Miser- 
rimus, fcp. 8vo. 6s. bds.x—The Little Momiére, by Mrs. 
Sherwood, 18mo. 3s. bds.—Cry to Ireland, by an Irishman, 
12mo. 4s. bd.— Fer, m’s Tour in Canada and the 
United States in 1831, 12mo. 6s, bd.—Royal Calendar, 
with Supplement, 5s. bd.—Report on the Extinction of 
Slavery, 8vo. 8s. sewed.—Illustrations of Cooper's Sur- 
gical ities, No. XXIX. 2s.—Butler on Church Dig- 
nities, 8vo. 1s. sewed.—What will the Bishops do? 8vo. 
2s. 6d, sewed.—Torrens on Commercial Policy, 8vo. 3a. 
sewed.—Catulli, Tibulli, et Propertii Opera, diligenter 
recognita et castigata, 4s. bds. —Owen’s Juvenal and 
Persius, 6s. 6d. bd. 
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| Thermometer. 
From 20. 
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has much money, I will kill her, and take the} 4. 


whole treasure at once.’ He went, and cast-a 
stone upon the serpent’s head, which wounded 
her. The serpent said to the son, ‘ Do not come 
here again. Thy father was an old man, he 
brought milk here, and I left one tomaun for 
it; thy father died, and I gave it to thee by 
God’s command. As you are now become 
covetous, and wanted to kill me, I kill thee.’ 
She did bite him, and he died, ‘ Be nat covet- 


. Cuanves H. ADAMS. 
Latitude ---++» 51937’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Poetical Petition from the Reform Parliament for 
Manners does not exactly suit us. 
The Th ts of an Invalid, though plaintive and 
natural, are too long for insertion, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


L MA 
The Galery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
tish Artists, will be ort on Monday next, February 4th, and 
atinwe open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in the 


s- 
Admission TR gk 
WILLIAM ARNARD, Keeper. 


T IBRARY ‘of the late Sir JOHN LESLIE, 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

JOHN CARFRAE and SON beg to intimate that they will 
Sell by Auction, in their ROOMS, 3, DRUMMOND STREET. 
paar on Monday, 1th February, 1833, and Fourteen 
folowing Days, at One o'Mlock, rp.m., the ENTIRE LIBRARY 
of the late Sir JOHN LESLIE, soesniane + &@ most valuable Col- 
lection of Books, Ancient and Modern, in MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOS OPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, HIs- 
TORY, Pe, id ye » GRAMMAR, PHILOLOGY, VOY- 
a T BAe &c. &c. including many rare Works, in 

iy 


vi 
Catalogues to vg bad tis, of Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, 

Brown, eae and Reneiaees London; Messrs. Ww. Curry, jun. 
and Coe. Dublin; Mr. C. ‘Ambery, Manchester; Mr. W. Grapel, 
Liverpool; Messrs. Finlay and pete ie Tyne; 
Messrs. Griffin and Co. and Mr. D. R 

Orders from Gentlemen at a aan treinemiidteed) x+ post to 
John pomaaneroa and Son, will meet with the ateietest attention. 


WE ‘HE - HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM.—This 
term has been pronounced hy the Edinburgh Review, 
“ one orthe te most useful and important discoveries of the age;” 
and by the Westminster Review, ‘ the most extraordinary im- 
provement in the method of instruction which the ingenuity of 
the human mind has hitherto devised.” This Review also 
ascribes to the Author of the one Ween +See rape 
“the great merit in inva- 
riable with the i ofa strict Verbal sualysio;” 
and it remarks, that “it is this pecelierity which renders them 
such invaluable instruments to the learner.” 
The following Books have been published by Mr. Hamil 
and Ae be had of J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul's 
urchyard, Londen; a Whyte and Co. Edinburgh; W. 
poe ans Liverpool; Messrs. Wrights end Co. Birmingham; W. 
-—" - _— ; por of all other Booksellers. 











Sve 
0| Bsop’s Fables....... 


Gospel of St. ian in cloth 
E O/Analecta Minors . 


€ 4 
Epitome Historia Sacre... 4 
Aisop’s Fables..... A 
Phedrus’ Fables. ooo 4 
i 4 





nch. 
0 Gospel of St. “Jobacin cloth 
Eutropius .....e+06 0,Perrin’s Fables § 
Aurelius Victor . 0! Recueil Choisi 
Cornelius Nepos GC Verbs ..seccrecsece 
Selecta é Prafanis, 2 vol. “43 German 
Cwaar’s Commentaries.,.. 6|Gospel of St. John.... ... 4 
Latin Verbs, 2d edition .. : Robinson der Jungere,® vol. 10 
Sallust 7 Italian, 
First Six Hooks ofthedincia 9 ° ‘Gospel of St. John.. ceccce 
Ow te eeeweree 6|Raccolta di anole . 
Gr Vex 

Gospel of St. John. eccoee 6 o} 
Gospel of St. Matthew ... 7 GlGospel of Stones eseenee 
The History, Principles, Practice, and Resultsof the ‘Hamil- 
tonian System, from its Origin to this ‘Lime; with Mr. 
Hamilton’ "8 aaue at Liverpool, and his Answers to - 

s ROWOWBereepecrerccccrreees 2 6 





BOOKS gc ren THIS DAY. 


‘vench New Year's Gift, 
Pablished by J. PI School Library, 74, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
in one thick volume, !2mo. containing 600 pages, 7s. 6d. 

HOIX en PROSE et en VERS; 

a l’usage @’Eton. lére Partie, Prose.—Gil Bias a Val- 

tid— Charles XII & Bender— Télémaque auc Enfers — Tire 

te Numa Pompitias — Premiéres Aventures de Don Quichotte — 

Mort de Louis XVI, Passage du Niémen, Retraite de ia Grande 

Arn.ée, Chute de Napeléon, Prise de Paris, Spectacies de Paris, 

Cour des Messageries — Seenes de la Manie ce Briller, la Petite 
Ves. e, dea Kicochets de Picard — 200 pp, 

@de Partie, Vers.— Fables de Flovian, La Fontaine, et autres — 
Second et troisitme Chants de la Hentinde — Haitieme Satire de 
a Soa Cums Jeriias de Bolte ‘de ont de 

im, ou Négres, jennet — Poésies ari ues oltaire; 
J.B. howssenn | Lan bert; A. de lq Martin: + C. Dela 
vigne; Clotilde de Surville; Mérope, de Voltaire— Trois Scénes 
de Charles VII chez ses grands Vassaux, tragédie de Dumas. 

Partie yy ew od expliquée ex ee pour aider & 
rendre en Angtais ifficites et tes idionsmes, et des- 


ne oe en pine tems as aera de legone Pr wyetines tle Vee Prone 
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a a aede dintroduction a la amano des Pettes 
ser, 


maitre de Fran 
Prince George de Cam 
Langue Frangaise a Londres. 


“ie 8. “eB le 


au C allege d’Kton, 
e, dela i¢1é des Professeurs de la 








LLUSTRAT IONS” ‘of POLITICAL 
eee No. XIII. The Charmed Sea. A Tale. 
ARRIBT MARTINEAU. 
Chenin Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for February 1833. Price 3s 
Contains: mt gre on the late Sir J. Mackintosh. By 8. T. 
Cc . With another on mn Hotham Contemporaries: Lord 
Erskine, Bearcroft, and Baron | asters and Servants. 
By the Author of “ The in Newgate” 
ptian Story. By 7 Ettrick ¢ Shamed. Meters Geo- 
John Galt and the Modern Pythagorean—Five 
Political Artictes — Notices of Byron, Rogers, 
Questivens end one others. The Gallery: a full-iength Portrait of 
‘ames M 


Street. 
°° canna ren a Reems Publisher, and every 
Booksaller in Great Britain and Ireland. 











_Dr. — home Geography, &e. 


half-bound, 
AtHaS of "MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting of 22 coloured ee'n. a Index. 
By 8. BUTLE 
Archdeacon of Derby, Head Master. —) ited School, &c. 
By the same Author, 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
21 coloured Maps, with an Accentuated ~ Svo. 12s. naeee. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy. 43 coloured Maps, and 2 Indexes. 4to. 24s. half-bd. 
*,_" The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indexes. 
Outline Copy-Books, adapted to the Atlases. 


Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for Schools. 8vo. new edition, 9s. boards. . 
Praxis on the Latin Prepositions. 8vo. 4th 
edition, 6s. 6d. boards.—Key to the same. vo. 6s. boards. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


” n 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 20s, 
Ix MONTHS in AMERICA. 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. lecgy aoa at-Law. 

** This work is the production of and a rational 
man—one who gives information vather than amusement. We 
have not seen a more fair and unpre! ejudiced view taken of the 
present position of the United States.”—Lit. Gasctte, April 7. 

«« The chief merit of these volumes, next to their impartiality, 
is the clear pictures and national views which the author every 
where draws. The laws, the religion, the vineyards, the mines, 
the election, the congress, and the Indians, are all matters exa- 
mined and discussed by our traveller; nor does he leave un- 
Loner the more interesting topic of the Canadas.” —Atheneum, 

pril 7. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








. In 3 vols. post Byo. 
HE SECOND SERIES of TRAITS and 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
y the Author of the First Series. 

* It possesses ait the merits by which the former volumes were 

distinguished, and is sullied by none of their defects. .... The 
work before us contains more information respecting the cha- 
racter, habits, and feelings of the Irish peasantry, than any that 
a and a long time come before the British public.”— Atheneum, 


Dablia: W. F. Wakeman; London, Simpkin and Marshall, 
and R. ———— 


v 
NALYSIS ‘ot "ihe. REPORT of a 
COMMITTE . of the HOUSE of COMMONS on the 
EXTINCTION of SLAVERY, with Notes by the Editor. 
Sold by J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; by J. and A. Arch, 
Cornhill; and at the Depét for*Anti-Slavery Publications, 15, 
Paternoster Row ; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


ice 48. neatly bound 


ATULLI, “TIBULLA, et PROPERTII 
OPERA, in usum Titonem proborum diligenter re- 
cognita et castigata. 
Owen's Juvenal and Persius, free from all 
the most exceptionable Passages. A new edition, carefully re- 
vised. To which is added, Dr. Johnson’s Imitation of the Third 
and Tenth Satires of Juvenal. Price 6s. Gd. bound. 
Eton: Printed by, E. Williams; sold also at No. 10, Red Lion 
Court, Fieet Street, London. 
. Where may be had, 
New and correct Editions of the several 
Books used at Eton School, Wholesale and Retail. 
Catalogues fy af be bad ote 








*,* Gentl outh for Eton will 
please to observe, that the meechrag editions of the Eton Gram- 
mars, both Latin and Greek, which are advertised by severa! 
publishers as improvements on the genuine editions, are neither 
used nor known at Eton. The true editions of those books, with 
the latest corrections, are only to be had from the press of 
E. W filliams, ¢ as above. 

The Trade of Renking ¢ in s Kuglend, 
Dedicated, TR Permission, to the Lora High Chancellor. 

HE TRADE of BANKING in 
ENGLAND; embracing the substance of the Evidence 

taken before the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, 
digested and arranged under appropriate Hoste, together with a 
Summary ef the daw applic le fad the Bank of hag aged to 
Private Banks, an P which 
are added, an penning of eessinans, anda po Index of 


Reference. 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN, 
ofr Linoola" 's Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price Yassin 
London: Henry Butterworth, Fleet Street; John Murray, 
, Albemarle Streets Poke, Hichavdson, mb» Cornhill, 





ReCouLEcTIONS arr a a CHAPERON, 
Edited by Lady DACRE. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

This Work may now be obtained of al! respectable Booksellers 
in Town and Country. Agents for Scotiand, Messrs. Bell and 
— E 3 and for Ireland, Mr. John Camming, 

ublin: 





Dedicated, by permission, to the King. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous splendid OLY L 30s. ND 
‘MRAVELS in thee HOLY LAND 
By WILLIAM RAE WILSON, Esq. F.S.A. 
This work embraces the fullest account of the Holy Land 
hitherto published, and shews the wonderful correspondence 


which exists between its present state and the Seripturai ac- 
count of it. 
London 


: Longman, peer Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
ly the same Author, 
Travels in pele, Poland, and Finland. 
2 vols. 80. with Engravings, 24s. beards. 
Travels in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Seo. with Engravings, 21s, boards. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


6d. bound and lettered, 
HE DICTATE- BOOK ; ‘being tae 
on = Men, Me GEDaGe BA 
e Rev. 

Vicar of Tesbuty, Weroestarsiives 3 ier bey Rechtord, bf 

shire; and Chaplain to Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Here the path to Riches, Reputation, and H. iness, is marked 
out, and directions for fotmisg the Mind, the Morals, and Man. 
ners set forth 


J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





Exquisitely engraved Portraits of Lady Kennedy Erskine ang 
Child, and the Duchess de Berri, from Sir ‘Thomas Lawrerée’s 
celebrated Painting, together with the coloured Costumes of 
the Month from original Designs by Mr. Parris, embellish 
the No. for February of 

INE 


7 
HE COURT MAGAZ 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
Literary Contents. 
Shakespeare's Knowledge of his; ines. B Gernot She. 
own Greatness. By the late! ridan, 
Witliiam Godwin, Esq. Jun. | Farewell to to Aw. ales. By Mrs. He. 
Memoir of Lady Augusta Ken-'| mans. 
nedy ~oo fourth daughter) |Memoir of the Duchess de Berri, 
of His Ma: The Wish. By Lady Emmetine 
om on Madame de Main-| Stuart bboy 2 
The Chateau de ta” By Dud. 
ley Costello, 
The Miniature. 
© lead of 


The' Daw and the Gudgeon. By 
Richard ros Esq. R.A. 
A Story of Laplan j 
The Spanish - By! mega. 
Mrs. Burke. \ Reviews of New Books — Regis. 
The Skeleton. By the Author! ter of Events at Home and 
of “ The Island Bride,” Abroad — Fashions of the 
Sketch on the Fine Arts. By| Month, &c. &c.; commuai- 
W. Lacy, Esq. cated by Maradan Carson. 
The Court Magazine, Vol: I. is now ready, 
profusely embellished with Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, 
price, bound, One Guinea. 
Published by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 


+ mega. 
Honeymoons. By 


Books for Santor Classes. 


OUTER’S PROGRESSIVE PRIMER; 
a First Book for Children; arranged upon a pleasing 

and simple Plan, ascending by easy steps, calculated to interest 
Children, and facilitate their progress in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Gd. half-bound. 

2. Souter’s First School Spelling-Book ; on 
a simple and progressive Principle; containing nearly every 
English Word in common use, arranged on an entirely New 
Plan, calculated to facilitate the Progress of Children im an an- 
common degree. Each Table of Spelling is followed by an. easy 
Reading Lesson, containing only such words as are to be found 
in the preceding columns; the whole forming a useful Introdpe- 
tion to the English Language. 1s. 6d. bound. 

3. Souter’s First School Reader ; comprising 
a Selection of Reading Lessons, progressively pale Teer by means 
of which the Scholar is mg by gradual and regular steps, to the 
Reading of English. The vessons are suited to the capacity of 
youth, and treat of subjects calculated to smterest as well as to 
inform. 2s. 6d. bound. 

School Library; 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Sir William Hoste. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with tine Portrait, price 24s. 


EMOIRBS and LETTERS of 
SIR WILLIAM HOSTE, Bart. R.N. K-C.B. KM. 
Including ~~ Sane of Lord Nelson, c. 
DY HARRIET HOSTE. 
Richard PR as New Burlington Street (Successor to 
nen Colburn). 


Popular School Histories. 
In 12mo. a new edition, with fine steel-plate Portraits of the 
Sovereigns, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


Ts HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 

Use of Schools and Young Perso 

By EDWARD BaL DWIN, Esq. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradeck, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English History; 
chiefly abstracted from the above, for the Use of Children, from 
Four to Eight Years of Age. A new edition, with a fine Fromtit- 
piece of Portraits, neatly half-bound, ls. 

Baldwin’s History of Rome; from the Build. 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Republic; with Maps and Heats 
of the old Romans. Fourth edition, 12mo. price 3e. 67. bound. 

Baldwin’s History of Greece ; from» the ear- 
liest Records of that Country to the time in which it wa 
nee ced into a Roman Province. For the Use of Schools ané 

ax Sieve The second edition, in) j2me- with Heads ay! 
alte price 4s. 6d. bound. 
aldwin’s Outlines of English Grammat; 
containing, in addition te the Explanations usually given in 
similar Woxks, a full Development of the Etymolog: ony of ene 
junctions, and an Analytical Statement and Elucidation of the 
Rules of Syntax. A new edition, ls. 6d. bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern. 
With 73 Engravings. Ninth edition, i2mo. 4s. neatly bound. 

Baldwin's Pantheon; or, History of the @ 
of Greece and Rome. With many Plates. ‘Seventh edition 
amemeasdl priced, 5s. 6d. bound. 

Romance in Ireland. 
& vols. past Svo. tinely, but closely, printed, 16s. 


HE SIEGE of MAYNOOTH; 
or, Romance in Ireland. 
*¢ The author is wel) read in Irish history, and brings 40 ¢ 
task of no ordinary difficulty a valuable stock of knowledgr. 
There are some fearful delineations introduced of the manners 


of the age, avd the characters af the seaticting, parties that 
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overran the country, and that eeeh 


spirit of insubordination which B eit a porvet ie bur times. 
is a wo inter 
James Ridgway? Piccadilly; an ; and through every Bookseller. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ublished, by A. » M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
ae iceet , London ; Nae EA nee 1 Booksellers. 


IRD GREEK DELECTUS; or, New 
Analects Majers, with Engtiah Notes 
the Ree. F. VALPY 


Gree! 

Part I. Prose, price 8s. 6d. bound, containing 
Selections from Pnncrse Xenophon, Jeocrates, ‘Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Lycias, Th and Th 

Part II. Poetry, price » 9s. Gd. bound, contain- 
ing Selections from Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Theo- 

ane Taaee, Euripides, Sophocies, Eschylus, Aristophanes, 


fe Be 
‘e Parts I, and IL. may be had in 1 vol. price 15s. 6d. bound. 
2. Second Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta 
Minora, with English Notes, by the Ssme. 2d edit. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Greek Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lexicon, for Schools and Colleges. "By the 
Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 2d edition, 
Svo. 185. boards. F 
4, Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes to the 
First Eight Books. 4th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. By E. Valpy, B.D. 


3 Homer's lliad, Text of Heyne. 5th edit. 


“;. Greek Exercises ; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition, so arranged as to lead the Student from the 
Elements of Grammar te the highest parts of Syntax. In this 
work the Greek of the Words is not appended to the Text, but 
referred to a Lexicon at the end. 2d edition, in which many im- 

ant improvements are made, and Specimens of the Greek 
jalects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson are added. 
By the - Valpy, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. and Master of 
Enypes® School. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bound.—A Key may be had, price 


“ Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. R. 
Major, Master of King’s College School. 2s. 6d. 

8. Elegantia Latine; or, Rules and Exer- 
cises, illustrative of elegant Latin Style; intended for the Use of 
the middie and higher Classes ef Grammar Schools. By E. Val- 
py B.D. Ninth edition, improved and made easier, 4s. 6d. A 
general List of Phrases, as in the original, and an Index, 
are added.—A Key to the Latin may be had, price 2s. 

9. Second Latin as Rneosees, adapted to every 
Grammar, and ded duction to the “ Elegantia 
—— 2d edition, with pot “Index. By the Same. 2s. 6d. 


10. Second Latin Delectus, to connect the 
Bas and Se Analecta Latina Majora. With English Notes. 

he Rev. F. Valpy. 6s. bound. 

ate Analecta Latina Majora, vit Enger Se- 
lections from the best Latin Prose Authors, with English 
&e.on the Plan of Dalzell's Analecta Greca. 

This work is intended to be used after “ Valpy's Second 
Latin Delectus.” 

12. Virgil, with English Notes at the end, 
Original, and selected from the mi ad and other editions. No 
Interpretatio. 6th edition, 18mo. 7s. 

Of the same may ne ‘had, 
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6 6 First Latin Ter sees 
|Latin Delectas .......... 
Latin Grammar ....... 

© Latin Vocabulary... ...... 
|Latin Dialogues........ 
quities, Sedece © Poetical Chronology of 

Buick’ 's Latin and English Ancient -_ 

py ag im- History ..... 
herd + Dr. Mythology 


; The sam Ciceronis . 
Grady without Verses or ae with English 
hrases 


Valpy’s Greek Grammar... 
Dictiohary of Latin Phrases, 
— 


sopeve with Boglish 
‘Notes and ly RT 
by Bradiey ........... 
Eutropius, oo seeehete 
tgp ‘Metamorphoses, 


ditt os 
Ovid's. 's Epistles, with’ 5 ° 
Sin Pre Peet, by Bradiey 


Epitome Sacre OTE. 
nglish N. 


@ @2 a2 © 
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A neat edition of e Virgil, 
imo. 12th ed 3 





3 6\New 
6, and Miscellaneous .... 
*,_* Ask for Valpy's editions af the above. 





AN INTRODUCTION to to the ARTS and 

NC adapted to Ay capacity of the Young. 

mally compiled br Dr. — A new edition, aftered 
Susan by R. MUDI 

: i Baldwin and Cradock; 

Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; Harvey and Co. ; 

Whittaker and Co. ; Sherwood and Co.; J. Souter; 

Co.; J. Nuun; and Honlstons: and Wilson and 





Wh a thick vol. 18mo. with Exgravings, 6%. bound and lettered, 


First LINES of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of the Young. 
, By the Author of the ‘« British Naturalist.” 
Prd are indebted to Mr. Mudie for two delightful volumes, 
British Naturalist ;' and in the little work now before us 
angenceavoured, by following the agreeable method of questian 
pry arated to introduce the study of zoology more immediately 
notice of all young persons. It ts one of the most enter- 
little volumes we have seen for some time; and no young 
Perton should now visit the Zoological Gardens without having 
tead the « Piret Lines of Zoology. Magasi: 


same Aathor, 


First Lines of Nat tural Phil " 
Whittaker, Tien, and Co. pom we er 


@aesaaeafaG 
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Histories for Schools, 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
In 12mo. the 22d edition, 6s. bound and let . 
INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of 


GOLDSMITH'S | HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a 





every Dif- 

ficulty, fixing the proper Sound and Meaning of the ‘Words, and 
render every part easy to be tha 
of the History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the Year 1832. 
which are a. several mew Chapters, | copious Notes 

ont, and aad Genea- 

Tables of = ng Piney of England; with Lrg = of 
a Tene Se vereigns and the Junior Branches of present 
Family, and coloured Map, containing the Ancient and Seiers 
Divisions, &c.; and many other valuable improvements. 








Il. 
In 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound and lettered, " 
Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History of 
Greece, on the Plan of the Histery of England, with Maps and 
Frontispiece. 


Ill. 
In 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound and letter 
Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith's s "History of 
Rome, with Maps and Plates. 


IV. 
In 18mo. with a Map, 6s. bound and lettered, 
The History of France and Normandy, from 
the Accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo. By W.¢ 
Taylor, A.M. 


In 12mo. 4s. 6d. oe and lettered, 
The Historical Miscellany, by W. C. Taylor. 


« This is an instructive volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended as a supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and En- 
glish Histories. The tirst half of the volume is occupied with 
the cages and classica! periods; in which the author has par- 
—— arly directed his attention te those branches of history on 

book: ly deficient, although directly 
ple res P| the general course of stad Among these topics 
may be instanced, the Histories of the Persians and Carthagi- 
nians, the antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the 
modern division, especial attention is paid to the Feudal System 
and the Crusades, and afterwards to the English empire in India, 
and British commerce in general. Then follows a series of 
British Biography, and, in conclusion, a View of the British 
Constitution. Prefixed to the volume is a Union Map, exhibit- 
ing, in one sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in red, and 
the modern in black, an ingenious aud very useful plan."”—Gents. 
Magazine. 








Illustrated with several Engravings, 5s. bound and lettered, 
‘ ’ . 
HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK. 
By the Rev. J. PLATTS. 
2d edit. improved. 

This Work contains popular descriptions of the most interest- 
ing and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar 
language. The design of the Compiler has been to collect a 
series of reading lessons which should combine both information 
and amusement, and which sheald awaken the attention of youth 
to the study of the natural sciences, by the detail of such facts as 
are most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. The 
lessons in the end of the Volume consist of a series of reflections 
on the works of creation, collected from the best modern writers; 
the sublime truths of Natural Theology being thus appropriately 
subjoined to the descriptions of the Universe, lead the youthful 
mind, by an easy process, from the contemplation of the material 
world to reverence and admiration of the all-wise and all-power- 
ful Author of its existence. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

Also, new editions of 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, is. 6d. 
Explanatory English Reader, 4s.6d. 


Introduction to the English Reader, 

History of the Bible, 3s. 

Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
Dancan’s English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 


price 3s. 





The 10th edition, 13ma. 3s. bound, 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla 
Propria: being English Sentences "rranciated from the 
best Roman Writers, and adapted se bond Rules in Syntax, to be 
again transtatea into the Latin Lang 
v.- GEORGE WHIPTARER, A A.M. 
Late Master of of the 
By the same Sone” 


A Key to the Exercises, 2s. 
Phedri et Esopi Fabule Selectx, 
modatm, 4 


Tironum accom: 





ad usum 


the Eton Grammar, 3d Bd edition, Qs. Gd. 
Florilegium Poeticum, ex, Operibus Ovidii, 
Tibulli, Propertii, Martialis, &c, In usum Tironum castissima 


cura selectum. Nova editio, 3e. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


ID ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the POETS, Vol. XXIV. containing the Fourth Volume 
of Dryden. 
Bowt by the Rev. JOHN ae} a 
Forming Vols. I A oon o- 


oe 

Thomson" 's Poems 
Collins's Poems. ° 
Kirke White's Poems. VI 
Cowper's Poems. VIL. VILLI. TX, 
Surrey and Wyatt. X. XI. 
Beattie’s Poems. XII. 

‘ope’s Poems. XLII. XIV, XV. 
Goldsmith’s Poems. XVI. 
Milton’s Poems. XVII. XVIII. XIX, 
Shakspeare’s Poems. XX. 
Dryden's Poems. XXI1.to XXIV. 


*,* Any Author cas be purchased ceperatntge price 
Five Shifl pons Vol 
William Pickering, Citeny Loon, Lane, ‘Londoe. 





Sed ty Whastens Astronomical Works for Schools, 
Published hitteber Treacher, one Ce. Ave — te 
With ewes and oth 
HE ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; contain- 
ing an accurate and eral Description of all the Countries, 
States, &c. in the knewn World, as determined at the Coy 
resses; with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. Te 
which are added, Historical Notices, and Questions for Examina- 


tion; Maps. 
By G. ROBERTS. 


Il. 
With Maps, engraved by Sidney Hall, 5¢. bound and lettered, 
Epitome of Classical Geography, illustrated 
by Historical Notices of the most celebrated Nations of Antiquity, 
by W. C. Taylor, A.M. 


IIT. 
In 12mo. 6s. bound, 

Elements of Astronomy; containing an ac- 
curate and com ious Description of the general Phenomena 
of the Heavena, of the Heavenly Bodies, &c. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Historical Sketch of the Rise and Pr of Astronomy, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By A. Picquot. 


Iv. 
The 3d edition, 4s. 6d. bound and lettered 

A Companion to the Globes ; comprising the 
various Problems that may be performed Aa the Globes, preceded 
by the subjects to which they refer, and accompanied by more 
than One Thousand B and Recep y Exercises, &c. 
To which is added, a coneise A i and an 
Appendix, containing the Derivations of the Names of the Con- 
stellations, &c. By T. Linnington. 


A Key to the above, 2s. 








Vv. 
In 4to. 25. plain, er 31s. 6d. coloured, 
A Celestial Atlas ; comprising Pro rojections of 
the Plani and y 1 Rensprensiens the Miges of 
the Zodiac and the C L in each exactly 
as they Brg oped in the Mencia te m a Series of Thirty beautifully 
engraved Maps, which are illustrated by Scientific Descriptions 
of their contents, and by Catalogues Stars, from the First 
to the Sixth inclusive, shewing, by inspection, in 
successive columns, their Names, Magnitude, Kight Ascensien 
in Time and Degrees, and their Declination, with the Annual 
Difference of both: the whole ad by Ast 
Problems and Exercises, analogous to those performed with the 
Celestial Globe, but adapted ~ to Nautical aud Telescepic 
bservation. By A. Jamieson, 
VI. 
In 4to. 16s. 

An Atlas of Outline Maps of the Heavens, 
adapted to Dr. Jamieson’s Celestial Atlas, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Instruction. 














oe: = Dag nyt ns a 


UINTI HORATIL “PLACCI OPERA, 


with Annotations in English, consisting chiefly of the 
De!phin Commentaries condensed, and of Selections from Doer- 
ing and others. To which is added, the Delphin Ordo in the 


Margin. 
By the Rev. H. PEMBLE, B.A. 
ae ——- Sussex College, Cambridge. 
London : Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; 
liams; Baldwin and Co.; . Richardson ; Riv Ons ; . M. 
Richardson; J. Booker; F fe Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; J. 
er Whittaker and Co.; ae and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; E. Hodgson; Cowie and Uo.; Seeley and Co.; Houlstons; 
and H. w ashbourn and Stirling and Co. Bainburgh. 


EVEN SERMONS, en during the 
Prevalence of Cholera, in the Parish of Sedgley; toge- 
ther with a Narrative of = awfel Visitation, and of the Reli- 
— Impression produced in the South of Stafford ore 
istrict. 
By the Rev. CHARLES CE ESEOR he 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffor 
Printed for the Author, and seld by 5G rae and F. Rivington, 
St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Londen ; 
J.H. Parker, Oxford; and H, C 
Of whom may be had, by the came Athen, 

1. A Letter on Church Reform, addressed 
to the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University a Oxford, 
with one Remark on the Plan of Lord Henley. Price 1 ‘ 

2. A Second Letter on Church Reform, in 


Justification of Church Reformers; with a Proposal for the Abo- 
tition of Pluralities. Price 1s. 








Foust edition, comprising Cherogatty created Peers and Ba- 
eects a 2 vo Sve. ena greg S< upwards of 1500 new 


RKE'S PEERAGE and BARONET. 
niw ahies ot this important work, the most 

ite thd over predcced, oot one of peculiar interest at t 
t, is now on sale at the various Booksellers in 


or 
pre- 
Town 
In this new edition, the Armorial Bearings have 


sent momen 
and Country. 
been entirely re-engraved on a new plan, and for th 
incorporated with the text. 
Published for H, Colburn, by R. Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 


HE SUPREME IMPORTANCE of a 
RIGHT MORAL toa RIGHT ECONOMICAL STATE 
of the COMMUNITY. With Observations on a recent Criti- 
cism in the Edinburgh Review 
By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 
Bvo. 2s. 
Also, by the same Author, 

On Political Economy, in connexion with 

the Moral State and Moral Prospectsof Society. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
On the Use and Ave of of ji Asoney and Ec- 
clesiastical Endowments. roan 


Published by Wittiam ‘Coffive, Glasg 
Simpkin pin and Marsha; Hamilton at ca lang: I. ay; and 


e first time 


London. 
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Published by Longman and Co.—Price 2s. 6d. 
TREATISE on EPIDEMIC CHO. 
LERA, illustrating a New Ay of the Disease, on 
the Principles of a Mode of Treatment are 


By JACOB Pa ASBURY, M.R.C.S. &c. &c. 
Entield, Middlesex. 








Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Vol. XLV. containing the conclusion of Anne of Geier- 
Vol. XXVI. of the New Issue is also just 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
All the early Volumes of the @ Waverley 
Novels, from Waverley to Woodstock, price 5s 
Sir Walter So Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
Figst, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 6. each. 
Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories from 
the of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Sir Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
.° Ths 800. al. 12s 2s. 
* This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of 
the English Novelists. 


Siiie Basil Hall’s Voyages. 


1. 10s. 
The Cook’s Oracle. 7s. 6d. 
tad Dalgairn’s Cookery, 1s. 6d. 
Destiny. By the Author of “ Marriage.” 
3 vols. 11. lls. 6d. 
Three Years in North America. 
Stuart, Esq. 2d edition, 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 


6 vols, 


By James 





New Works of Fiction. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE BUCCANEER. 
By the Author of “« Sketch of Irish Character.” 
ical full of interest.” —The Au- 








thor f Petham 
be ys igen of very ae = am and must rank with the best fic- 
tions in ou: 


“UL. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Zohrab, the Hostage. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 

“ This is the best novel that has appeared for several years 
past; ite story in materials and more artful in construc- 
same and its style simple, manly English—the language of a ma- 

ever of men and manners, as well as a scholar, ‘and a 
= one.” i eQuarterly Review, Dec. 
III. 
Otterbourne ; 


. Qu, the Early | Bago ct Metpse. 3 vols. 
« the classical times of English 
history — the on rma of Hotspur at home, and Douglas at ie. —the 


days of miner b - and f armour a-p 
hood and arate 


a prt ‘of Pearls. 
G. P. R. James 
Arie of «« Daria ” “ Se L’0r wy 


equine 





ts and 





2 vols. small Bvo. 15s. 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 


» Esq 
* Sc. 





= Morning Post. 


V. 
Complete in 3 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, 27s. 
The Spanish Novelists, 

Comprising a terion of Nationa! Tales of Life and Adventure, 
translated Originals, ber - Biographical and Critical 

otices, &c. By tT T ennat Roscoe, 

« Productions that have been ae many centuries in their 
native soil.” —. lor. 

«« In this class of literature Spain is pre-emine atly rich. Half, 
or even more of the plots of Beaumont and Fieicher are taken 
from them.”—Athenaum. 

VI. 
Geraldine Hamilton ; 
Or, the Three Trials. In 2 vols. 

« Lady Isabella St. John evinces a quick penetration into the 
movements of the human, and especially the female heart, and a 
competent knowledge of life and society.”—Court Journal. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (Successor to 
Henry Oeibera). 





Channing's, New Ser Pe nag 
8vo. price 
ISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. 
bane is comprised of entirely new Sermons never before 
. Rd. Kennett, 59, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
who has just received, 


<a American Almanac for 1833, price 5s. 
""Flint’s Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 


"Mire. Child’ 


Mrs. Child’s Lady’s Library, Volume IT. 


12mo. 62. 





vol. 8v0. price 10s. 
IVES. ‘CHARACTERS, and an 
ADDRESS to POSTERITY. 
By GILBERT ee D.D. 


Edited, with an Tatedestion « and Notes, 
By en JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Pripted fe for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row 
John Cochran, 108, Strand, 


3 and 





In | thick vol. fifth edition, revised and sICT 15s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC “M DICINE ; 
a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Causes, 
and most efficacious ‘Treatment of all Diseases, “embracing all 
how omar Improvements in Medicine. With a copious Col- 
lection o' 





Children, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The whole forming a clear and comprehensive Medical Gui 
for the use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

«We i dit. It is very far above the 
celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall preserve it as the advice of an 
invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need, 
pee any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.”—Literary 

ronic 

«« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
meron it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 

ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably a to 
one — work in our language."— Wesleyan Magazine. 

“* It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. London 
Weekly Review. 

“ It is one of the vers bes bent and most useful books published in 
modern times.”—Monthly 0 

Published by Simpkin Ae ‘Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

London ; sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 9s. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health and 
trosta ahi Life, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracin, 1 the most approv asa of Health and Lon- 
petits.” with Bao for Sc ag and Nervous, the Con- 








«lt is t 


A me most useful pm a ae ae the kind, and is 
a pn 


ether an admirable code of health.’’ 

e warmly recommend it.”—New emg Gazette. 

«« That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
our c conviction. nn Bdinburgh ¢ Observer, Jan. 1828. 


New | Burlington S Street, Feb. ‘lst, 1833. 
Mr. Bentley has just published the — New Works :— 
In 3 vols. post 8v 
HE LIFE of a SAILOR. 
By CAPTAIN FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
«« Three most various and amusing volumes, embodying the 
real adventures of a captain in oo navy.”—Lit. Gazette. 


Two Years and a Half 4 the American Navy. 
By E. C. Wines. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
«¢ A lively picture of the American sailor’s life ashore and ai 
sea, and will be perused with the greatest relish by their Cestaon 
of the penieuiuens:* 


Life of Sir David Baird, Bart. 
y Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Ing _— re. with fine Portrait, ‘Maps, &e. 
« Combini d of service, this work possesses 
all the attraction ‘of Collingwood's Memoirs.”—Literary Gazette, 





IV 
The 4th Volume of the Translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame Junot. 
Written by Herself. 
«* Who has not some of the most agreeable hours of his 
in ese records of a most interesting epoch ?” 


—New Monthly. 


Anecdotes of the favien Theatre. 
Including Sketches od English Performers in the United States. 
illiam Dunlap, Esq. 
Author of «« Memoirs phen rederick Cooke,” &c. 
n 2 vols. 8vo0. 
« Full of anecdote, racy, and original.”—The Town, 


vi. 
The East India Sketch-Book ; 
Or, Life in India. 2 vols. 
*¢ We recommend this work to e ery cadet and voyager about 
to proceed to ppeermine: 


Lager’ 
Wild Sports ci the West. 
By the Author of ** Stories of Waterloo.” 2 vols. with Plates. 
*« Merry tales and tragic stories, quaint anecdotes, and racy 
touches eri alata re enliven and diversify these 
pages. 


Sir A. B. Faulkner’s Visit to Germany and the 
Low Countries. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ This work contains much matter calculated to gratify every 
reader; animated sketches of character and manners; descrip- 
tions of striking natural objects and works of art; = excellent 
criticisms on music and painting.”—Halifaz Guar. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CCIV. for February 1833. 

. Characteristics of Women, No. II. Sewers of the A ffec- 
tions. ao are—II. ‘Tom Cringle’s ae . The 
Cruise of the Wave—III. To the Year 1882. By Ms. Hodson— 
IV. Scotch and Yankees. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, 
&c. Chaps. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11—V. A Short Statement of the 
Causes that have produced the late Disturbances in the Colony of 
Mauritius. By an Inbabitant of the Island—VI. Tieck’s Biue- 
beard. A Dramatic Tale, in Five Acts—VII. Ireland, No. II. 
The Dismemberment of the Empire—VIII. The ig ig med 
Romance—IX, The Grave of the Gifted. By Lady E. 
Wortley—X. The Isle of Beauty. By the ame—XI. The child 
reading the Bible. By Mrs. Hemans—XII. Lyrics of the Eas 
By Mrs. win. No. 8. The aot Revenge. No. 4. The 
Craven Heart—XIII. A Dozen Years hence—XIV. The late 


tive Dinner. 
Printed for William _—" Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 62. in cloth. 
Just published, in 1 vol. (forming Vol. 39 of the above), 
4 SE on HEAT. 
y Dr. LARDNER. 
Volumes Py be ublished successive! 

Naval History of England, by R. Southey, Vel i. . (March 1). 

on Astronomy, by Sir John Hersc _ 
History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Vol. 

London; Longman and Ce.; and ton Taylor. 


approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Ina a on will be } meee A - aan | Bow hs on 
ORMAT 
NFO MATION ar "DIRECTIONS: for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
= Work has! yee waco ef ech 
is Work has long _ e reputation of the best G 
Book of Italy. In ord: render this Editien comple ra 
be pone time, it has been almost entirely re-written. 
uthor has lately revisited almost every part of Italy, and ha; 
can at the er of = the most recent information on aij 
ea an 
he Editions. ar this Work sold in Italy and elsewhere on 
the ‘a, are for the most _ -* oat therefore incom. 


plete, i and 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle S Street. 








The Coldstream Guards. 
y Pp » to His Majesty. 
On Monday next, _—- 2 vols. og with numerous Smbe' 
ely bound in cloth, 


THE ORIGIN and SERVICES of the 

COLDSTREAM GUARDS, from the Formation of the 
Regiment by General Monck, including its operations in Scot. 
land, under pay ae ng board the Fleet in the memorabie 
Dutch War the War of on Succession in Spain—jn_ 
Flanders, ise Prince Eugene — during the Seven Years’ War 
in Germany— its Campaigns in Holland and Flanders, and in th. 
Expedition to the Helder, under the Duke of York —in Egypt— 
in the Expedition to Walcheren —- in the Peninsular War and 
France— in the —and finally at 
the Battle of Waterloo. 

By Colonel MACKINNON, 

a should be. given immediately to secure early impres. 


ns 

Richard Bentley, New Burli Street, (S to Henry 
Colburn.) Agents for Scotland, Messrs, Bell and Bradfar, 
Edinburgh ; for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin; =e 
be had of all respectable Booksellers in the United | Kingdom, 


Dedi 








5 ? 








New Novel by the Author of * Caleb Williams. > 
On the 12th February, in 8 vols. t Svo. price 28s. Gd, 
LOR A TNE. 
y W. GODWIN, 
Author of ** Caleb Willlens= . St. Leon,” “¢ Fleetwood,” &¢, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (Successor 
to Henry Colburn). 
= Work rk by the po of “* Mothers ee Danger. e 
esday next, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 28s 
HE *S KETCH-BOOK of FASHION, 
By the py of «* Mothers and Daughters,” 
d * The Fair of May Fair.” 
Richard Bentley New Burlington Street (Successor 
to Henry Colburn). 





New Weekly Newspaper. 
Immediately after the ope of Parliament, will be published, 
the First Number of a eekly Newspaper, to be eniitled, 


HE UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, 


At a period when there is scarcely an interest in 
which has not a journal, either partially or entirely devoted to 
its purposes, it is somewhat memes that a class of society upon 
which the protection of the whole social system devolves, Ybeuld 
hitherto have remained altogether without a r 
the newspaper press. With the exception of the ‘* Army and 
Navy Lists” (mere official documents), and the* United Service 
Journal” (a monthly magazine), there is not a single publication 
to which reference can be made for information upon points 
connected with the business of the army and navy; and the 
parent who is anxious for eae 4 information concerning the 
station of her son’s i of his ship, must 
either wait until the first ety of -~ month, or hunt through the 

files and columns of the interminable daily and weekly news 
papers until some chance paragraph shall present itself torelieve 

er from her anxiety. 

It is to fill this hiatus in the newspaper press that the United 
Service Gazette has been projected ; and in accordance with this 
object it will contain, independently of the usual routine of 
newspaper information, on politics, literature, science, and art, 
a Weekly Record, compiled from authentic sources, of the most 
recent distribution of his Majesty’s forces by sea and land —in- 
cluding lists of the stations of ships, the head-quarters of regi- 

ments, general orders, promotions, biography, &c. &. A 
regular naval and military aeons will thus be provided in the 
cheapest possible form. 

The United Service Gazette will be conducted by officers of 
long standing in their profession, aided by the regular contri- 
butions of aerate of the most distinguished naval and military 
writers of th ye 

#,* All + destined for the Editors fates 
Service Gazette, are requested to be addressed tothem (post~ 
to the Office of their Journal, 161, Fleet Street. 

Prospectuses, containing a more detailéd conmmne: am Plan 

and Objects, will be ready for delivery in a day or tw 


resentative in 








In a few days will be published, illustrated with a new Portrait, 
engraved by Lupton, from the original in the Bodleian at at Ox- 
ppd vols. 8vo. uniform with Gifford’s Massinger and Ben 


HE PLAYS and POEMS of SHIR- 
LEY, now first collected and chronolog: cally areal: 
and the Text’ carefully collated and restored. With 


prec By WILLIAM G GIFFORD, B 
To which is prehaed |, some Account of ¥ the Lite of Shirley and 


ri 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE, M.A. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





"f, Soturdoy, by by W. A. SCRIPPS, ¢ 
B OFF wICE, 2 7} one Sires, 
ridge, Strand, and 13, Sout m Street, Oxfors 

=. J. oe *, “aoe Exchange; 5 
Marlborough, ne, Ludgate Hill; A. Blacks 
er sy smith and som D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for 
America, O. Rich, 12, ‘ned Lion Square, London. 

J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 


LONDON: Published ever: 
the LITERARY GAZETT. 
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